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Early next Tuesday morrh 
ing, while it is still dark, the 
first of almost 340 cars will 
leave eight towns scattered all 
over Europe for the start of 
the toughest 2000 miles drive 
of the year—the Monte Carlo 
Rally. For the next eight days 
the clock, the speedometer, 
and the weather will govern 
the lives of the men and 
women in these cars as they 
drive to the little principality 
of Monaco on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast. 

■Orhain ha.s 134 cars entered for 
this year’s Monte Carlo 
Rally, and the drivers have a 
choice of eight towns from which 
to start—Glasgow, Oslo, Munich, 
Athen.s, Rome, Lisbon, Paris, or 
The Hague. Not surprisingly, 
nearly 90 of the British competi¬ 
tors have chosen Glasgow as their 
starting point, for this will give 
them 400 miles of driving on 
familiar roads before crossing to 
the Continent. Their route will 
lie through Barnby Moor (on the 
Great North Road) and Dover, 
where they will cross the Channel 
on a special boat; then on through 
Boulogne, Blois, Mauriac, Ville- 
franchc, Gap—and so on to 
Monte Carlo. This year’s com¬ 
petitors include Sidney Allard, a 
former winner,. Nancy ' Mitchell, 
the European Ladies’' Touring 
Champion, and Pat Moss, sister of 
the racing driver,'Stirling Moss. 

SET SPEED 

This year’s Rally, the 27th, is 
of special interest, for the event 
was cancelled last year because of 
petrol rationing, and many new 
cars hdvc since appeared on the 
market, Some have won success 
in earlier rallies, but they have 
yet to prove themselves in this, 
the toughest of them all.' 


through the controlled sections of 
the route, and arrive at each con¬ 
trol exactly on time. These speeds 
arc just over 32 m.p.h., except in 
France, where just over 37 m.p.h. 
must be maintained. Although 
these speeds may not sound very 
high, it must be remembered that 
they are average speeds. Every 
motorist knows that" to average 
more than 30 m.p.h., especially 
over rough roads, through towns, 
and in all sorts of weather, calls 
for very skilful and experienced 
driving. 

In the unconlrollcd sections, the 
maximum average speed allowed 
is 50 m.p.h. Secret time checks 
arc taken all along the route in 
France, and competitors arriving 
too late or too soon at any of the 
controls gets unwelcome penalty 
marks. Ten marks are given for 
every minute late, or early. At the 
end of the Rally, the cars are 
closely examined for bumps, dents, 
or scratches which may have been 
collected on the way; and these 
result in further penalty marks. 


sleep, but if the January weather 
lives up (or down) to its reputa¬ 
tion, there will be Tittle rest for 
the drivers. Keeping cars on icy 
roads demands unending vigilance. 

The cars arrive in Monte Carlo 
on January 23, but the ordeal Tor 
most competitors docs not cud 
there. After six hours’ rest, two 
of the crew will be back, in the 
car for the toughest part of the 
drive—the 655-mile Road Classifi¬ 
cation Test. Although the route is 
known beforehand, crews arc not 
told the timings or the sections 
until they actually start. 

TENTH OF A SECOND TIMING 

This will mean some quick 
thinking on the navigator’s part 
when the car gets on the move. 
Timing on this section of the 
Rally will be to the nearest tenth 
of a second, so there will be little 
chance of competitors coming 
through unmarked. Twenty hours 
later, when the cars enter Monaco 
again, the tired driver and navi¬ 
gator will be able to get some rest. 
And they will certainly need it! 

Preparing the cars for the Monte 
Carlo Rally starts many months 
ahead. The severe test calls for 
important additions to nearly 
every car, particularly in the 
lighting. Heaters, map lights, 
electric kettles, and many other 
comforts arc also added to make 
the journey a little easier. 

This year, for the first lime, 
sports cars have been allowed to 
enter under the Grand Touring 
class, and it will be interesting to 
see how they shape in competi¬ 
tion with cars specially designed 
for events such as this. 

So think of those 340-odd 
drivers next Tuesday morning, all 
keyed up to start on what will 
probably be the toughest and most 
hectic drive of their careers—the 
2000 miles to Monte Carlo. 


Enough lime is allowed along 
The object of the Rally is to the route for the car crews to 
maintain a . set average speed snatch meals and (in turn) a little 



Competitors practising on a skid pad at Wolverhampton 




Automatic traffic signals on our 
roads are such a familiar sight that 
it is strange to think they arc only 
30 years old. An article in the 
British Road Services Magazine 
states that the first electric set 
tested in Europe was one in Leeds 
on March 16, 1928, at the junction 
of Bond Street and Park Row. 

The signals were switched on by 
a police ofilccr on point duty using 
a control box, and the experiment 
was watched by the Chief Con¬ 
stable and members of the City 
Council. The intervals were set at 
28 seconds red, two seconds amber, 
and 28 seconds green, for both 
roads. At nigbt ,only a flashing 
amber light was shown. 

On the next day, a Saturday, 
there was more traffic because of a 
football match, and the light inter¬ 
vals were increased to 40 seconds. 
By . the end of the year seven sets 
of lights had been set up in Leeds. 

The first signal system, worked 
automatically,by traffic, was started 
four years later in Cornhill, Lon¬ 
don, and officially set off by the 
Lord Mayor. 

At home with 50 
budgerigars 

A Bristol family’s private zoo 
was visited recently by a CN cor¬ 
respondent. Its ‘‘head keeper” is 
nine-year-old John Lee, who has 
charge of a large bird collection 
built up by his father and kept in 
one of the rooms in their home at 
Bedminster. 

In addition to some 50 budger¬ 
igars, there are such exotic birds 
as a Chinese painted quail, a 
wydah, and, a green glossy starling. 

The star of the collection, how¬ 
ever, is Jacko the Indian Myna, a 
talkative mcniber of the starling 
family. He takes a lively interest 
in all that is going on, and wants 
to know for instance “What’s for; 
supper?” and “Who’s going to do 
the washing-up?” 


SAILOR ON THE 
BRIDGE 

Seeing a man leaning over the 
rails of Brooklyn Bridge and gazing 
intently down into the harbour, a 
passer-by telephoned the, police. 
He thopght the man was about to 
throw himself into the water. 

Seven police cars arrived on the 
scene, a launch put out into the 
harbour, and a helicopter hovered 
overhead. The man on the rails, 
interested in these activities, was 
astonished when told , he was the 
cause of them. He was just a 
Spanish sailor looking out for the 
arrival of his brother’s ship. . 



But as early , as December 1868 
there had been an experiment in 
the middle of the road between 
Bridge Street and Great George 
Street in Westminster. A 20-foot- 
high column with a gas lamp near 
the top showed either a green or 
red light. The junction was used 
by Members of Parliament and 
Peers of the Realm, and the idea 
was that the green light would 
caution pedestrians and remind 
drivers of horse vehicles that they 
should slacken speed at' this point. 

The column was fitted with 
signal arms, and a report of the 
time stated: “The cflect of sub¬ 
stituting the red light for the green 
one and of raising the arms of the 
semaphore—a simultaneous opera¬ 
tion—will be to arrest the traffic on 
each side.” 

The writer then made a prophecy 
which took many years to fulfil: 
“A more difTicult crossing could 
scarcely be mentioned, and should 
the anticipations of the inventor be 
realised, similar structures will no 
doubt be speedily erected in many 
other parts of the metropolis.” 


Two with a ukulele 



Jill Swan of Beccics is accom¬ 
panied on the ukulele by her 
favourite budgerigar. 


WEATHER TREE 

Members of the parish council 
of Leek Wootton, near Kenilworth, 
in Warwickshire, are trying to get 
a tree preservation order from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government for a white elm in 
their village. 

This particular specimen, which 
is over a hundred years old, is 
known to the villagers as the 
weather tree. When the leaves are 
dark, Leek Wootton knows that 
rain is on the way. But if the 
leaves are a silvery colour, the 
villagers say they can leave their 
umbrellas at home, for the weather 
is likely to be dry. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 1958 
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Editor regrets , that it has at last become necessary to raise 
‘ the price of the Children’s Newspaper/ For over 16 years 
the price has remained unaltered, despite the fact that during 
this period production costs have increased enormously. 

From next week the price of the CN will be 4d., but we are 
sure that its host of young readers far and wide will appreciate 
the reasons for the increase and will continue to subscribe to their 
favourite newspaper—the only newspaper in Britain produced 
specially for the younger generation. - 

Next week’s issue will contain the first of a grand new picture 
series called Commonwealth Panorama; the first instalment of a 
new Lone Pine story by Malcolm Savillc; and details of another 
great 

NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST 

with 

OVER 2000 PRIZES! 

This will be the seventh of the CN’s famous National Hand¬ 
writing Tests, and the prizes will include increased cash awards 
for schools and pupils, and over 2000 other prizes—to a total value 
of £1000. 

The Test will be open to all full-time pupils of schools and 
colleges in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands who 
are under 17, and the special entry forms will be supplied free and 
post free to schools on application. 

In the past, many boys and girls have gained awards for their 
schools as well as for themselves. YOU have a chance to do so, 
too, in (he Test of 1958. Look out, then, for the full details and 
schools’ order coupon in next week’s Children’s, Newspaper. 

PLEASE ORDER YOUR COPY NOW , 


MAN IN THE NEWS 


SIR EDMUND HILLARY’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Sir Edmund Hillary, con^ 
queror of Everest, has added 
to his laurels in the appalling 
conditions of the Antarctic, 
To have reached the South 
Pole as well as the highest 
point on this Earth is his worn 
derful achievement, and it is 
one likely to remain un¬ 
matched for a long time—and 
perhaps for ever, 

HE tall, lean New Zealand bce- 
farmcr is tough. ' Everyone 
who meets him and has the oppor¬ 
tunity of watching him in the field 
is amazed at his stamina. He is 
never out of training, and his early 
years of rock and mountain 
climbing in New Zealand have 
made his physique and powers of 
endurance equal to the most test¬ 
ing demands. 

Edmund Hillary was born at 
Auckland on July 20, 1919. His 
father was a journalist who had 
turned to beekeeping and it was as 
a beekeeper that Edmund grew up. 
He was 16 before he saw his first 
mountain—and his first snow. This 
was when he was in the Lower 
Sixth at Auckland Grammar 
School and joined a ski-ing party 
to one of New Zealand’s big 
volcanoes. He found it an exciting 
experience, and it gave him an 
enthusiasm for mountains and 
snow he was never to lose. 

Mountaineering came later, but 
by the time he was 30 he had 
proved himself an outstanding 
climber and had mastered his 
country’s highest peak,. Mount 
Cook (12,349 feet). 

It was while he was in the New 
Zealand Air Force during the 
last war that he decided that his 
ambition was to climb the highest 
mountain in the world. And, as 


we all know, he attained that 
ambition in May 1953, when he 
and Sherpa Tenzing became the 
first men ever to reach the sum¬ 
mit of Everest. 

Back in New Zealand he mar¬ 
ried Miss Louise Rose, daughter 
of the President of the New Zea¬ 
land Alpine Club. Almost immedi¬ 
ately after the wedding he and his 
bride left for a lecture tour which 
took them to Europe, the United 



States, and Canada in 1954. In 
Washington, together with Sir 
John Hunt, he received the 
coveted National Geographic 
Society’s Hubbard Medal on 
behalf of the whole British Everest 
expedition. 

He had already been made n 
Knight Commander of the British 
Empire, and it is recorded that 
the first news he had of the honour 
was on the envelope of a letter 
from Sir John Hunt. 

It was characteristic of Sir 
Edmund Hillary that he thought 
he was having his leg pulled, for 
despite his world-wide renown he 
has remained completely ' without 
“side.” 


Guatemala 
tries again 

Guatemala is to elect a new 
President next Sunday. Follow¬ 
ing the assassination of President. 
Armas last year, an election was 
held on October 20, but was 
declared invalid six days later by 
the military party which took over 
the government in order to quell 
disturbances. Colonel Avendano 
was made provisional President 
pending the new elections. 

The new President will be 
elected for a full six-year term, 
the election being by secret ballot. 
Voting is compulsory for all who 
can read and write and optional 
for the rest. The right to vote is 
held by all Guatemalan males 
over 18, and all females over 18 
who can read and write. Guate¬ 
mala, one of the Central American 
republics, has a population of 
approximately 2,790,000, 

DISPUTE WITH BRITAIN 

Disputes between Guatemala 
and Britain have persisted ever 
since the Guatemalan Republic 
was set up in 1839. For 18 years 
previously it had formed part of 
the Confederation of Central 
America. For nearly 300 years 
before that it was a colony of 
Spain. 

The disputes all centre on the 
ownership of the port of Belize, 
the capital of neighbouring British 
Honduras, which the Guatemalans 
claim should belong to them, 
Britain has offered several times to 
submit this claim' to the Inter¬ 
national Court at The Hague, but 
Guatemala has so far refused this. 

The dispute bubbled up again 
last November when a delegation 
from British Honduras arrived in 
London. On November 27, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, British Colonial 
Secretary, announced that the 
talks had been broken off because 
one of the British Honduran dele¬ 
gates had been discussing unoffi¬ 
cially with the Guatemalan Minis¬ 
ter in London the severance of 
the colony from Britain and the 
forming of some kind of associa¬ 
tion with Guatemala. In December 
the frigate H.M.S. Ulster arrived 
at Belize in case of disturbances. 

There is no reason to believe 
that there will be any change in 
Guatemalan claims, whoever is 
elected President on January 19. 


PENNY-FARTHINGS 
ON PARADE 

In the small Somerset village of- 
Brent Knoll is the headquarters of 
the Penny-Farthing Club. New¬ 
comers are always astonished at 
the sight of a group of the young 
•members perched on the five-foot- 
high saddles of these quaint 
Victorian cycles. 

The organiser of the Club is 
Mr, Cyril Smith, who owns what 
he claims to be the world’s only 
collection of 'roadworthy penny- 
farthings, The members are called 
together for their outings by a 
horn as. old as the machines, a 
CN correspondent was told. 

The girl riders are keener even 
than the boys, and often “go for 
a spin ” to Weston-super-Mare and, 
back, a round (rip of 13 miles. 


NewS' from 

A large area set. aside in Alaska 
for wild life protection contains 
35,000 caribou, as well as wolve¬ 
rines, bears, . and the summer 
nesting grounds of 100 species of 
waterfowl. 

A 20-year-old Sikh named 
Pakhar Singh is cycling from 
Singapore to Britain with the 
intention of joining the British 
Army. • ' 

New York critics have named a 
British film, The Bridge on the 
River Kwai, as the best of the 
year; and its star, Alec Guinness, 
as the year’s best actor, 

DIAL UMP 

Cricket enthusiasts wishing to 
get the latest score in next sum¬ 
mer’s Test Matches against New 
Zealand will be able to dial 
UMPire 1211. 

The population of England and 
Wales increased by 240,000 to an 
estimated total of 44,907,000 in 
the year ending June 1957. 

QUICK WORK 

Thelma Chalmers, a London 
secretary, won the typewriting 
speed test of the London Chamber 
of Commerce with 118 words a 
minute. 

The famous Chrysler skyscraper 
in New York has been sold to a 
group of private investors. The 
building is 1046 feet high and 
contains 77 storeys with offices for 
some 10,400 people. 
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Everywhere 

The 13th-century Tollhouse at 
Great Yarmouth, bombed during 
the ..war, is to be rebuilt as a 
museum. 

More people are taking holidays 
in ‘May, June, and September, 
reports the Association of Resort 
Publicity Officers. 

niGII HELICOPTER 

A United States Army helicopter 
has set up an altitude record of 
30,335 feet.. 

The 1958 All-England Aircraft 
Recognition Competition is being 
held at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain at Albemarle Street 
London, on January 18. 

At the annual national motor- 
boat show which opens in New 
York on January 19, Britain will 
be the chief foreign exhibitor, dis¬ 
playing sailing boats, water 
scooters, and marine engines. 

Preliminary results of the census 
of Africans in Tanganyika show 
that they number 8,654,000-—com¬ 
pared with 7,407,517 in 1948. 

A British toy exhibition is to be 
held in New York from March 9 
to 14, 

WRONG NUMBER 

In the CN dated January 4 wc 
stated that Graham Bell invented 
his telephone in 1846 and demon¬ 
strated it at Osborne House in 
1848. The correct dates were 1876 
and 1878 respectively, and wc 
greatly regret these errors. 


A wonderful Club for Boys & Girls! 

€hiidr0m^s 
ig0&h (Jimb 

Members Buy Books published at 
916 & 1016 for ONLY 4f- 

When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club, you join thousands 
of members (all over the world) who enjoy the thrill of receiving, 
each month, a grand book by a favourite author. 
And you, too, will get them for only 4/- each, instead 
of the price elsewhere of 9/6, 10/6 or more 1 

These splendid, full-length Club editions— 
clearly printed—well bound— usually illustrated — 
are books you will be thrilled to read—proud 
to call your own. Members everywhere are 
amazed at the quality, variety, and value of 
these “junior bestsellers’* for only 4/- I Now 
is the time to join I 

THESE WIZARD TITLES ! 

Recent and forthcoming selections—at only 4s. to 
members—include THE RUNNERS OF OHFORD by 
Tyler Whittle (Pub., at 10s. 6d.) ; THIRTY-ONE 
IIUOTHERS AND SISTERS by Reba Paeff-Minsky 
{9s. 6d.) ; FAMILY ON THE TIDE by Capt. Frank 
Knight (Us. 6d.) ; THE MEMBER FOR THE 
MARSH by William Mayne (10s. 6d.); YOUNC;. 
JOHNNY BIMBO by Malcolm Saville (9s. 6d.) 


f|U in this InROLMENT form T^DAy 


To The Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Cook Club, and agree to purchase the book issued each 
month to members at a cost of 4s. (postage Is.). I agree to continue my membership 
for a minimum of six books and after that may cancel when I like. 

[ [ * I will pay for selections on receipt. ChildirtrCs Newspaper I Jan,, *58 

, . I I ♦ I enclose 30s. for 6 months’ subscription. 

♦ Place V io the space left, as required. 

Name .....-. 

BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE . . 

Address ....^. 

Please send 6 months’ advance payment if Overseas. Prices as for inland (except S. Africa, 
Australia, N, Zealand). 


FREE! 

Members receive a splen¬ 
did Badge and a monthly 
magazine FREE, And 
there are frequently won¬ 
derful gift offers 1 
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CHUBBY LITTLE DUCK 
OF THE RESERVOIRS 


IMDERGROIMD 

ROBOTS 


The bird-watcher who visits 
Hritairus inland lakes at this time 
of the year is soon able to sec our 
sixth commonest wild duck, the 
tufted duck. It is named from the 
little black tuft which hangs down 
from the back of its head. 

What is most noticeable, how¬ 
ever, is the black and white 
plumage, golden eye, and the neat 
dives this chubby little duck makes 
every now and then when feeding. 
It is particularly fond of water 
snails and, generally . roosts and 
feeds for a long time in winter on 
the same lake or reservoir. 

About 10,000 of these birds have 
been recorded by the duck-counters 
who go out once a month all over 
Hritain numbering the wild-fowl 
under a special scheme which 
covers over 600 different stretches 
of water. A newly-issued report 
deals specially with the tufted duck 


Scrub for a liner 



Tlic Cnnard liner Queen Elizabeth 
has been undergoing her annual 
overhaul. One of the jobs was 
to scrub down the hull, and here 
we see one of the men with the 
long-handled brushes needed for 
the task. 


MAKING A CAREER IN 
ADVERTISING 

When an advertisement in this or 
some other paper catches your eye, 
you may, perhaps, wonder whose 
idea it was. Generally an advertise¬ 
ment is produced by a number of 
people, and some notion of the 
wide scope of their work, and how 
school-leavers can start in it, is 
given in a new Choice of Careers 
booklet called Advertising (Station¬ 
ery Onicc, 9d.). 

This tells us that the would-be 
advertising man or woman should 
like meeting different kinds of 
people and understanding their out¬ 
look on life—for all advertising 
aims at influencing the public. It 
is also a great advantage to a 
beginner if he or she is good at 
writing or has at least jsome artistic 
ability. ' 

The work can only be learned by 
experience, and entrants of school¬ 
leaving age usually start as 
messengers, filing clerks, or short- 
hand-typists. Hut the ladder above 
them is a profitable one for those 
who can climb it. 


and what has been discovered 
about it4n the past six years. 

While between 60 and 80 per 
cent of these waterfowl spend the 
winter in southern England, less 
than 20 per cent winter in northern 
England and about 20 per cent in 
Scotland. A few stay behind to 
nest in our country, but the 
majority are winter visitors from 
Finland and Russia. A much 
smaller number of individuals from 
Iceland winter in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The problem now to be solved 
is why the tufted duck prefers man¬ 
made reservoirs. “Operation 
Waterlog,” the nickname given to 
a proposed survey of its haunts, is 
to try to solve this. Although 
reservoirs form only 20 per cent 
of our country’s inland waters, they 
attract 60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of tufted duck. 


SIGN OF GRATITUDE 

The Norfolk Boy Scouts’ Asso¬ 
ciation has given the Queen a 
carved and painted sign for Anmcr, 
one of the villages on the Royal 
estate at Sandringham. 

All the Cubs and Scouts in Nor¬ 
folk. many of whom enjoy camping 
in Sandringham Park, subscribed 
towards this “Thank you” to her 
Majesty for the interest she has 
taken in the movement. 


FIRST CAR IN THE 
VILLAGE 

When the villagers of Riccarton, 
Roxburghshire, heard a car engine 
outside their homes they could not 
believe their cars. For no roads 
lead to this hamlet on the moors, 
and it was the first time a car had 
ever got there. 

The man who made this pioneer¬ 
ing trip is Lieut.-Colonel Maurice 
Johnson of Glen Douglas Farm, 
near Jedburgh. A space traveller 
could hardly have been greeted 
with greater wonderment than 
Colonel Johnson when he climbed 
out of his Land-Rover. For the 
nearest road is nearly three miles 
away. 

Although the trip had not been 
made by a car before, Colonel 
Johnson’s real purpose was to visit 
one of his shepherds. He chose 
the hard way—and made a" bit of 
local history, too. 


Robot signalmen are to be used 
on part of London’s Underground. 
The Northern Line will be the first 
to have them, and eventually they 
vyill control other routes, 

The . control unit, which is 
housed on the platform of Ken- 
nington station, consists of four 
“programme machines,” looking 
not unlike clothcs-wringers. Each 
machine has a number of rolls of 
plastic tape punched with holes, 
each row of holes representing one 
train. As the rolls rotate, electronic 
“eyes” pass through the holes,' 
causing electrical contacts to be 
closed and the signals for that par¬ 
ticular train to be set in motion. 

If a train is late, the machine 
can bring the next train forward, 
but allows the delayed train to 
follow as soon as the line is clear. 

CAPE HORNERS ALL 

Anyone who has rounded Cape 
Horn in a sailing ship, that stormy 
southern tip of South America, 
may now join a small and exclu¬ 
sive body called the International 
Association of Cape Horners. 

‘ This Association was formed in 
1937 at St. Malo, France, for 
Master Mariners of any nationality 
who had rounded the Cape during 
their seafaring life. Now Associate 
and Honorary Members are being 
admitted, all that is required being 
proof that they have really been 
round the Horn, if only as passen¬ 
gers. So . this includes ladies of 
whom there are already nine out 
of the 70 Associates so far elected 
in the recently formed British 
Section. 

Further details of the British 
Section may be had from Cam- 
mander Woollard, Even Keel, 
Dorset Lake Avenue, Parkstone, 
Dorset. 


OVER THE SEA TO 
SCHOOL 

One pupil of Blyth Grammar 
School has to cross part of the 
North Sea every day to get to 
school. She is 13-year-old Anne 
Williamson, who lives at St. Mary’s 
Lighthouse,^ Whitley Bay. 

The lighthouse Js connected to 
the mainland by a causeway which 
is covered at high tide so Anne 
often has to leave school early to 
make sure she is not cut off from 
home. 



Schoolboy 

pilot 


David Deacon, 17-ycar- 
old pupil of the Royal 
Grammar School at 
High Wycombe, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, is a very 
proud flyer, for he was 
recently awarded his 
pilot’s licence, Here 
we sec him mapping 
out a route for a flight 
from White Waltham, 
Berkshire. 



Y ' 


kre's a kigtit 
new idea for fiome 
iiandicrafts ' 






SPRAYFLOCK—a wonderful new Handicraft ... so easy 
to do . . . just follow, the printed outline on the fabrics 
supplied . . . spray on the flock from the handy squeeze 
containers and brush off the surplus flock ... 

With Sprayflock you can apply many wonderful designs 
to Doylies, Curtains, Cushions, Clothes, etc. You can 
even work to your own individual designs . . . you’ll 
have lots of fun with Sprayflock. For a leaflet and full details 
of Sprayflock, enclose stamped," addressed envelope to 
Dept. C.N.J. SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) 
LTD., 23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET. HULL, or ask at 
your local Handicraft shop, 

COMPLETE KIT COSTS ONLY 

contains materials for making 
many articles. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND 


AMEM€A SENDS 

Nl 


JVANiioE, the new adventure series unscrupulous younger brother John 
in Associated^^ediffusion on is trying to seize the throne. 
Wednesdays, has been timed for xhe films have been made in 
7 p.m, .because itjs likely to appeal America, but Roger Moore, who 
to people‘of all'ages. ‘ plays Ivanhoe, is London-born, the 

Based on' Sir Walter . Scott’s son of a policeman, and was edu- 
famous novel, it tells how lyanhbc, cated at Battersea Grammar 
staunch follower of Richard Coeur School and the Royal Academy of 
. de Lion, battles for his master’s : Dramatic Art. After acting at 
rights in England while the King London’s Arts J'heatrc, he had His 
is fighting the Crusades. Richard’s first big American stage success on 

.. Broadway in 1953 in 


A Pin to. See the 
Peep Show. Soon he 
was appearing on 
New York TV, and 
this led to an M.G.M. 
film contract. 

Ivanhoe’s two sup- 
from the start 
the serfs Garth 
and Bart. Robert 
Brown, who is seen, 
as Garth, was in the 
Royal Navy torpedo 
service during the 
war. Twelve-year-old 
John Pike, trained at 
the Corona Stage 
School in London, 
plays Bart, the serf 
who becomes a squire. 

The villain of the 
piece, Sir Maurice, is 
played by Edinburgh-, 
born Anthony Daw¬ 
son. 



Roger Moore plays Ivanhoe 


Producer in the cockpit 


J^EGGY Bacon, who produces the 

. Charter Pilot serials by Gilbert 
Dalton in BBC Children’s Hour, 
has been spending a lot of time 
recently in aircraft cockpits to get 
authentic sound effects for the new 
adventures which start up again 
this Thursday. 

The Dudley family, as you may 
remember, have their home in the 
Cctswolds, near Charter Pilot 


Mike Dudley’s flying base. Mrs. 
Dudley, Angela, and John never 
■find,things dull for long; they are 
likely to get involved at any time in 
odd situations arising from Mike’s 
flights. The first episode, taking 
place towards the end of the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, covers their exciting 
flight home after a holiday abroad, 
with some strange business to do 
with the luggage compartment.: 


Mun who held up 
(he bomh tests 

fpiiB excitement of a reporter’s life 
is well portrayed in Wire 
Service, the new BBC Television 
film series on alternate Friday 
evenings. In this week’s episode, 
George Brent will be seen as 
reporter Dean Evans, of the Trans 
Globe News Agency,/who has to 
cover the story of an atomic test 
explosion in desert wastes. ; 

■. The situation is an extraordinary 
one. Preparations have taken years 
and cost a lot of money. At the 
last moment it is discovered that 
a single Mexican refugee is hiding 
somewhere in the danger zone. 

Antarctic Spotlight 

all eyes on the Antarctic 
these, days, Spotlight in BBC 
Schools TV this Thursday is 
specially .topical.' In. the studio 
David Attenborough will introduce 
two members who were with the 
advance party of Dr, Fuchs’s ex¬ 
pedition—Dr. Rainier Goldsmith 
and R..H. A. Stewart. They will 
giv^ their own eye-witness accounts 
and show equipment‘ of the kind 
which is’ being used by D’r. Fuchs 
and his team. 


Rugger date 

J^UGGER fans should note that' 
JIBC'Television is giving us 
the season’s first home international 
Rugby -Union match at Twicken¬ 
ham on Saturday afternoon— 
England v. Wales. Michael Hender¬ 
son and Peter West arc the com¬ 
mentators. The match is also being 
broadcast ill the Home Service. 

Lost in Prague 

^PiiE Story of a little girl who finds 
herself alone in a strange city 
is told in Philomena, beginning a 
six-part run in BBC Children’s 
Hour on Friday. Adapted from 
the book by Kate Seredy, it tells 
how Philomena sets off to stay with 
her aunt in Prague. But the-aunt 
is nowhere to be found. 

Jill Balcon will read the serial. 

Useful for homework 

ever you wished you‘had an 
■ electronic computer to help 
with homework auaths,. why not 
tunc in II B C Television’s Eye on 
Research on January 28? I. hear 
that producer Aubrey Singer will 
be taking the TV cameras to the 
famous electronic computer at 
Manchester University. 


In the Wars 
of the Roses 

THE BLACK ARROW 
ON CHILDREN’S T V 

Black Arrow, R. L. Steven¬ 
son’s roinantic swashbuckling 
story about the Wars of the Roses, 
should make excellent TV. 
Adapted by Naomi Capon, it is 
being presented in a six-part serial 
in B B C Children’s T V, beginning 
on Sunday. It is intended for older 
children—and their parents. 

This mid-15th-century tale is set 
mostly in Yorkshire. It tells how 
young Richard .Shelton came to win 
not only his spurs but the fair lady ' 
of his choice, Joanna Sedley. 
Richard will be played by a 
newcomer to television, Patrick 
Blackwell, with Anne Dickens as 
the beautiful Joanna. Richard’s 
guardian, the formidable Sir 
Daniel, will be played by Barry 
Letts, Ellis Duckworth, leader of a 
band of outlaws who crop up from 
time to time, is played by Patrick 
Crean. 

Naomi Capon has filmed many 
of the castle sequences in the 
B B C’s Ealing studios. 

In King Alfred’s day 

J^iNG Alfred the Great did other 
things than burn the cakes, as 
we can hear in Raven’s Daughter, 
a new play in B B C Children’s 
Hour on Friday, January 17. It 
has been written by Aubrey Feist 
and is based largely on historic 
fact. 

Alec dunes will be heard as the 
King, and the cast will include 
Mary Wimbush as ,a Viking’s 
daughter, with Hugh David and 
Derek Blomffeld. 




A BID to increase young people’s 
interest in drama is being 
made in BBC Schools TV this 
term, beginning on January 17. 
Characters in Action brings the 
stage to the school in a new film 
scries on the English drama.. It is 
. hoped to encourage children to act 
their own plays and go more often 
to the live theatre.' 

The first programme, on Friday, 
is an 'introduction to the art of 
acting. Michael MacOwan,- prin¬ 
cipal of the London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art, will be 


The man who built 
his own plane 

"^^ouLD you like to build your 
own aircraft? This week you 
can meet a, man who made a 350- 
m.p.h. jet plane in his garage. He 
is Hugh Kendall, who will be seen 
in a BBC studio on Friday, one 
of those taking part in the first 
edition of Short Cuts, the Do-lt-: 
Yourself programme' in its new 
form as a magazine for practicaf 
people on alternate Fridays at 6.20 
p.m. \ . 

Short Cuts is compered by Barry 
Buckncll, who made a great-success 
of the earlier scries in Women’s 
TV. •' 

He will introduce experts to^ 
show viewers how to tackle things 
they want to do as well as those - 
they have to do. George Hcllyar, 
another guest next Friday, ' will 
show how to tune a TV set to get 
the best results. There will also 
be some timely tips on how to' cope, 
with a burst watei^-pipe. 


The Lone Ranger keeps his mask on 


^iiE Lone Ranger, one of the 
most popular of all film series 
on BBC Children’s TV, has this 
month completed its first year.-The 
opening episode was on January 5, 
1957, after a try-out Christmas 
edition in 1956, 

Since that first episode Clayton 
Moore as the man . behind the 
mask, and Jay Silverheels as Tonto 


his pal, have made themselves the. 
terror of every bad man north 'of‘ 
the Rio Grahde; , ; 

Clayton Moore, by the way,: 
refuses to be photographed; without! 
his mask; /He says: “If Twas seen; 
with it off/and people began rccctg-■ 
nising vme,' T . wouldn’t , get along 
the streets for tHe ‘high-ya’s’ that 
would greet me.’’ 



Tense moment for The Lone Ranger 


Tfie Childrin*s Newspafier, January 18, 1958 

PROGRAMMES 



seen rehearsing his pupils in 
Shakespeare at the Academy and 
also at JfCilburn (Grammar School. 
Viewers will also sec an excerpt 
from the Japanese film version of 
Macbeth. 

Four of the remaining five pro¬ 
grammes will show the appeal of 
Shakespeare, and the fifth is a 
Christopher Marlowe feature. All 
will illustrate the rise and fall of 
an individual character. Those 
chosen are Mark Antony, Macbeth 
(two programmes), Malvolio, and 
Dr. Faustus. 

Bernard Braden’s 
Iributc to his father 

JJernard Braden, whom we know 
best as a comedian and com¬ 
pere, will show a more serious 
side on Sunday evening next, 
January \% when he takes part in 
Sunday Special on the BBC 



Bernard Braden 


channel immediately., after Chil¬ 
dren’s TV. He will revive happy 
memories of his father, the- late 
Reverend Edwin Donald Braden, 
who was a Congregational minister 
in Vancouver, A much-loved 
figure, he was the pastor of a 
famous church known as Ryerson 
United, and at his death, eight 
years ago,‘tributes came from all 
sorts of people in many different 
denominations from a “ parish ’’ 
which extended over a vast district. 

ITV station for Wales 

gx. Hilary, the ITV station for 
South Wales and the West of 
England, which was due to open 
this Tuesday, beat all speed records 
for transmitter building, being com¬ 
pleted in just over seven months. 
This was after much delay because 
the authorities feared at first that 
the 1100-foot aerial might be a 
danger to aircraft. 

The new station is only a few 
miles from the BBC station at 
Wenvoe. . It brings Independent 
TV programmes within reach of 
more than two million people in 
the primary service area extending 
from Llanelly to Chepstow, and 
Ilfracombe to Bridgwater. Another 
million in what arc known as 
“fringe” districts should get 
reasonably good reception. 


i 
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TS IN THE MAKING 


Not far from London*s famous Festival Gardens, by the 
Thames, is the Battersea College of Technology, There, 
in the Department of Hotel and Catering Management, 
a number of keen young people are busy with a four-year 
course which will prepare them for top positions in one 
of Britain's most prosperous industries, A C N corre¬ 
spondent looked in to see them at work, and this is 
what he found. 


Tn the big main kitcheji with its 
batteries of steel-bright electric 
ovens, where big saucepans seethed 
and plopped, a tall lad in' a chef’s 
hat put down the knife he was 
using and turned to answer my 
question. 

“I’m from Lincolnshire,” he said. 
“My family are farmers, but I 
didn’t want to spend my life among 
animals. I prefer people, so I 
thought I’d go into the hotel busi¬ 
ness.” 

“I prefer people.” That was the 


interior-sprung mattress. But it is 
all focused on the idea of service 
to people who arc guests in hotels 
or restaurants, and it demands not 
only a good head for business, but 
first-hand knowledge of all the 
dilTcrent jobs in a hotel—from 
preparing a souffle or a balance 
sheet, to.marking linen. This wide 
range of knowledge, and constant 
practice, is what gives a manager 
the ability to check and re-check 
every detail of the modern hotel 
or catering unit. 



Two 


students (on right) being put through their paces at the 
Reception Unit in tlic Battersea College of Technology 


eeynote everywhere. Mr. John 
Fuller, the young and cheery Head 
3 f the Department, stressed it again 
md again as wc toured his domain, 
rhis was a college, true. But ihc 
^articular section of it I had come 
;o sec was a hotel—complete with 
reception unit, dining-room, bed¬ 
rooms, kitchens, pantries. 

He pointed out that these young 
Undents are preparing themselves 
for important jobs. Thej tourist 
trade is the biggest earner of the 
foreign currency Britain needs so 
badly, and catering generally is 
seeking better organisation and 
higher standards. i 

The course of training to ensure 
higher standards looks formidable 
and is certainly varied—from 
writing a business letter in French 
to studying a cross-section of . an 


course at this Battersea 
college lasts four years, and 
the third, year consists of training 
outside college, in the various 
departments of hotel kitchens and 
restaurants or in industrial catering 
organisations. Many of the girls 
who take the course are particularly 
interested in the big works or office 
canteens. 

The college keeps in close touch 
with the best London and pro¬ 
vincial hotels, and this third year 
is supervised by the managements 
of those hotels and also by visits 
from the teaching stall. 

In the fourth year, back at 
college, the student has a new view 
of the task ahead, and can more 
easily grapple with the advanced 
administrative and. . managerial 
work. 


The student’s immediate object 
is to gain the Associateship 
Diploma granted by the college, 
and the syllabus for this is a long 
one. 

Under the heading of Admini¬ 
stration, for ’ instance, . come 
Accounting, Costing, and Recep¬ 
tion, and for the latter a realistic 
reception unit has been built, com¬ 
plete with counter, advance book- , 
ing charts and diary, filing cabinets, 
telephone switchboard, reception 
board with bedroom keys and so 
on. The student learns the im¬ 
portant points about the layout of 
the inquiry office and front hall, 
how it functions as the information 
centre of the hotel, and how various 
jobs can be mechanised. 

Under the heading of Admini¬ 
stration, too, come study of 
statistics, law, economics, and 
management. 

Under Catering, besides' cookery, 

arc the subjects of kitchen and 
restaurant operating. These de¬ 
mand close study of using and 
maintaining equipment, and learn¬ 
ing about fuels, not to mention the 
Catering Wages Act. Planning a 
menu is no less important. 

Students must know how food 
should be served, and they must 
learn how a good waiter docs his 
job. In the handsomely-appointed ' 
restaurant at this college, my host 
and I were waited on by a student 
who came triumphantly through 
the ordeal of cutting up an omelette 
and putting the portions on our 
plates under the eagle eyes of an - 
expert ready to pounce quickly 
upon any fault. And an omelette 
in a shaky hand can be a perilous 
thing! 

Urench, naturally, is of great im¬ 
portance, for ail the technical 
terms in the kitchen are in that 
language, ■ and .it is necessary to 
understand fully “L’organisation 
d’une grande cuisine.” Pupils have 
to make a special study of the 
French menu, and also become 
fluent enough to hold a telephone 
conversation in French. 

The career to which all this leads 
offers attractive rewards. During 
the third year spent in the industry, 
the student gets the right wage for 
the job. On completing the course 
and, with college help, finding a 
place in a hotel, a fully-trained 
man can earn from the start be¬ 
tween £400 and £600 a year, with 
living expenses paid. By the time 
he is 35 the college-trained man 
should be getting £1000 a year and 
all found. (For girls the rate is at 
present from ' 10 to 20 per cent , 
lower.) 

Intending students, by the way, 
should be 18 years old on admis¬ 
sion, having passed the G.C.E. with 
two subjects at Advanced level and 
three at Ordinary. 

From what I saw it seemed that 
many of us are likely to come 
across quite a few Battersea 
College students in our travels*,, 

A. V. 1. 


5 



Practising the waiter’s art. The customers ” are students, too 



Meals on a tray must often be served in a hurry. But is that spoon clean ? 



The Senior Cookery Lecturer gives some useful hints about soup 



Clean hands and smart uniforms are essential to good service 
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example of the worst 
kind of ofTicial jargon was 
given by Mr. John Archbold, 
President of the l^ational 
Union of Teachers during aii 
address in which he urged that 
English should be made a 
compulsory subject in all 
examinations, and that a test 
in elfective speaking should be 
included. 

Deploring the fact that few 
people learn to express tliem- 
selves clearly and concisely 
and without ambiguity, he 
quoted this extraordinary sen¬ 
tence from a Government 
Department form: 

“ Separate departments on 
the same premises arc treated 
as separate premises for 
this purpose where separate 
branches of work which are 
commonly carried on as 
separate businesses in separate 
premises arc carried on in 
separate departments of the 
same premises.” 

Another case of confused 
English recalled by Mr. Arch¬ 
bold . was a public library 
notice which read: “ Only low 
conversation is allowed here.” 

Only with constant practice 
and alertness in the use of our 
mother tongue can we avoid 
such pitfalls and learn to state 
exactly what we mean. 


NOBLE GIFT 

A grant of one million dollars, 
^ about £357,140, has been 
made by the Ford Foundation 
of the U.S.A. to Oxford’s His¬ 
toric Buildings Appeal. It raises 
the sum already subscribed to 
£925,000, more than half the 
total required. 

The Ford Foundation was 
established in 1936 to advance 
the welfare of humanity, and 
docs not usually make grants to 
maintain old buildings; and in 
^ this case it has been made not so 
. much to preserve the buildings 
as to support the essential work 
carried on within them. 

The wider object of the gift 
serves to ennoble it. 


Think on TJicsc Things 

Y^iien we look skywards on a 
clear winter’s night and see 
the glory of the stars, we may 
ask ourselves: how did this 
universe come into being? 

No man can give the answer 
but the Bible leaches us that 
God is the Creator. It also 
teaches that God made man “in 
His own image.” 

So God made us for Himself, 
and we can never be happy apart 
from Him. We have the power 
of freedom, and must of our 
own free-will and choice give 
our lives to God. 

We can understand the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of the world in 
so far as God has revealed Him¬ 
self. And this is what He has 
done in Jesus in whom we see 
the character and nature of God. 
Because we know Jesus we 
believe that behind the whole 
amazing universe is a God of 
love whom we.have been taught 
to think of as “our heavenly 
Father.” O. R, C. 


Coughs and sneezes 
at the Pole 

A SIAN ’flu has even reached the 
^ South Pole. Having spent 
a year at the American Antarctic 
base, a doctor reported on his 
return that the men’s hqalth was 
excellent until some visitors from 
the outside world arrived. Then 
nearly all the men went down 
with ’flu. 

The only other complaint the 
South Pole residents sulTered 
from was sleeplessness during 
the Antarctic'winter. This long 
period of darkness often makes 
men lose their sense of time, and 
instead of going to bed at their 
usual hour, they may forget to 
go to bed at all. Such irregular 
rest periods, in addition to lack 
of exercise, produce difticulty in 
sleeping. 

Taking exercise at the South 
Pole is indeed a problem. Men 
can hardly be blamed for not 
wanting to take a constitutional 
when the temperature is 90 
degrees below zero. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Cailing is for the millions now% 
not the millionaires. 

Donald Campbell 

"Y^oung children now have three 
parents, Mummy, Daddy— 
and “Telly,”, which often has 
more influence on their speech 
than Mum or Dad. 

Mr, C. IL Griffiths^ Headmaster^ 
Malpas Court School^ Ne^vport 

E is a model pupil, but not a 
working model. 

Boy'^s school report^ quoted by the 
Headmaster of Peter Symonds 
School. Winchester 



H 


'^OURISM is the most important 
industry in the world today, 
without exception. It employs 
more people and has a larger 
turnover of money than any 

other. pf-(^fcssor L. Dudley Stamp 

'pLYiNG was invented 150 mil- 
lion years ago when dragon¬ 
flies with a seven-foot wing span 
took the air. Birds appeared 
30 rnillion years later, 

James Fisher^ in a lecture to children 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

XJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge 
of words. Each numbered sentence below is followed 
by three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 
correctly is very good. 


lie acted officiously. 

A—On behalf of the authori¬ 
ties.' 

U—With good results. 

C—Unwelcome interference. 

She is a petulant little girl. 

A—Sweet-natured. 

H—Thoughtful. 

C—Irritable. 

Tea with your meal is 
optional. 

A—Free. 

B—Refreshing. 

C—A matter of choice. 


5. 


(Answers are given on page 12) 
The event was imminent. 
A^Of great importance. 

B—Just about to happen. 

C—An unexpected shock. 

Our luck is fluctuating. 

A —Varying up and down. 

B—Fading away.. 

C—Getting better. 

The genera! harangued ■ his 
forces. 

A—Delivered a forceful 

spcecli. 

B—Rounded them up. 

C—Witlidrcw to a safe dis¬ 
tance. 



Thirty Years Ago 

Irofu the Childretfs Newspaper^ 
January 21, 1928 

TUTore than as far as to the Sun 
and ■ back to Earth three 
times a year—587,500,000 miles! 
That is the mileage covered 
every year by British railways. 

They arc the fastest in the 
world, yet they are not so fast 
as they were. In 1904 a train 
actually developed a speed of 
over 102 miles an hour, but now 
designers care less for speed 
records and more for the com¬ 
fort and safety of passengers. 

The most luxurious train on 
Earth runs between Berlin and 
Hamburg, and carries a wireless 
installation which makes it pos¬ 
sible for passengers to carry on 
telephone conversations with dis¬ 
tant friends or business firms. 


... “■ 


THE OUTWARD SIGN 

A man’s expression is his 
sacrament; it is the out¬ 
ward and visible sign of his' 
inward and spiritual grace, or 
want of grace. 

Samuel Butler 


OUR HOMELAND 


■ill 

Lake Bala, Merionethshire, the 
chief source of the River Dee 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Edmund Burke said: 
There is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. 


had been walking beside 
a small stream hearing 
nothing but the rattle of gusts 
of wind in the few trees on the 
banks. The water was still—at 
least it looked still, because a 
thin layer of ice covered the sur¬ 
face and gleamed softly in the 
dull afternoon. 

Suddenly there was a flurry 
under the ice and the movement 
of a small animal, like a silver 
streak. Back it came and dis¬ 
appeared in the bank almost 
exactly below us. There was 
just time to see the tiny pointed 
snout of a water shrew. 
BUBBLES IN THE FUR 
When it was nearest to our 
eyes we looked down on its back 
and saw it was dark as well 
as silvery. In fact the Water 
Shrew’s back is nearly as dark 
as the bluish-black of the rook, 
though its underside is grey. Its 
thick fur holds silvery bubbles 
of air under water. 

Probably there was an entrance 
to an old nest where it had gone 
after catching something in the 
water. This might have been 
one of several aquatic creatures, 
a fresh-water shrimp or a snail 
probably, or one of the water- 
insects. It would not have 
minded if the creature were 
already dead for this shrew, like 
its smaller cousins on land, the 
Common Shrew and Lesser 
Shrew, is always hungry, and 
cats carrion. Moreover it is 
only partly an aquatic animal 
and on land will eat the kinds 
of insects, land snails, slugs, 
worms, and so on favoured by 
its two cousins. * 

FREQUENT FEEDER 
The wind was getting stronger 
so we did not wait long to see if 
our shrew came out again. We 
recalled that the shrews had to 
go on feeding through any 
weather to keep alive. Indeed, 
it has been reckoned that the 
Common Shrew cannot sleep 
longer than half an hour, after 
which he must get another meal. 

Perhaps the land shrews arc 
more dangerously situated in 
really cold weather than the 
more versatile and bigger Water 
Shrew. They all have to look 
out for other hunters, especially 
owls, though it seems that 
animals dislike them because of 
their smell. 

TOO WINDY TO SING 
For some tinie we had noticed 
the complete silence of birds, 
except for a quick chittering, a 
warning call of a small bird in 
some bushes as we passed. This 
is a usual effect of strong wind, 
except perhaps around spring. 
The only ordinary bird voices 
we did hear came from an old 
rookery in some tall elms to 
windward. 

Carried on the wind the few 
slow caws sounded clear. But 
most of the rooks must have 
been silent while they sat on 
their swaying, rickety nests, 
facing the wind to avoid their 
feathers being ruffled the wrong 
way. C. D. D. 
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There are three little ships sailing Baddeley, the Bishop of Blackburn, 
the Pacific whose names are known who was once Bishop of Melanesia, 
to the thousands of children in The Baddeley is a small craft of 
Britain and America who collected 52 feet and capable of carrying 30 
the pennies to pay for them. The tons of cargo. Her 76-h.p. engine 
small but busy vessels arc the gives her a cruising speed of 7i 
Morning Star, the Baddeley, and knots. She took seven days to 
the John Williams. And out of reach her island parish from 
children’s collections many of their Australia, where she was built, 
sailing expenses are met. ^ Captain Vaughan is now getting 

It may be surprising to icarn that his ship ready to take the Bishop, 
one of the captains is a woman— Dr. Hill, on a tour of his diocese. 
Captain Eleanor Wilson. She When Dr. Hill arrives at an island 
operates from a base at Kwajalein he usually lands in a small boat 
in the Marshall Islands. and is carried through the surf 

She became a skipper because shoulder-high to the beach. On a 
she had to. Seven years ago her recent visit to Sepi the Bishop was 
American Mission board sent her a met by a party of young men, who 
cablegram saying that there was no carried him along the beach in a 
one else available to sail the ship decorated chair to a huge meal of 
round the islands to the mission pigeon, vegetables, and puddings, 
stations. Would she do it? The John Williams sails among 

CALL FOB. THE CAPTAIN atolls of the Gilbert and Ellice 

Her heart sank when she first Islands. But her base is at Suva in 
saw the Morning Star—neglected I^^P* P^ir^cess Margaret narned the 
and dirty with rotting sails and an Williams at her launching ten 

engine in poor condition. But she years ago. Ever since then the 
set the crew to clean up the ship Children s Ship of Goodwill 
while she learned some navigation 1^^^ sailing in the south- 

—how to lay a course and how to western Pacific, carrying childion to, 
use a sextant. On her first trip a school and taking supplies for the 
sailor in a ’passing ship shouted, rnission stations. 

“Where’s the captain?” COCONUTS AND ALARM CLOCK 

Miss Wilson pointed to herself. All over the Gilbert Islands there 
and he shouted back, “Glad I’m will soon be excitement about who 
not aboard.” is to sail in the John Williams, 

But Captain Eleanor has won which arrives every six months or 
fame in the Pacific, and now, in so and takes boys and girls to 
1958, no one dares poke fun at her school at Bern. Each pupil comes 
seamanship. . loaded with a supply of coconuts 

In the Solomon Islands, to The and an alarm clock. For the 
.southward of the Marshalls, is the Gilbert Islander likes to be sure 
vast drift of islands known as of three things—food, sleep, and 
Melanesia. There the skipper is someone to wake him. 

Father Vaughan, a priest of the On the morning the ship comes, 
Melanesian Mission, who will though, few need an alarm clock, 
proudly sail a new ship in this For it is a distinction to go to 
New Year. She is the motor vessel , school by ship, and no one dare 
Baddeley, named after Dr. miss the chance. 



Tracking the 
deer 

Studying the different kinds of 
deer in Britain is a hobby demand¬ 
ing stealth and patience. It is a 
useful hobby, too, for more in¬ 
formation about their habits is 
needed. This is explained in a new 
book called the Deer Manual, be¬ 
lieved to be the first guide of its 
kind produced in this country. It 
has been compiled by the Mammal 
Society of the British Isles. 

With strip illustrations it 
describes the characteristics and 
tracks of the five kinds of clccr 
commonly found: the red deer, the 
fallow deer, the Japanese Sika deer, 
the roe deer, and the muntjac or 
barking deer. 

The would-be deer-watcher is in¬ 
vited to record their seasonal 
movements, and to note any 
hostility between the different 
species. Studying them does not 
only mean watching the animals 
themselves. Information is re¬ 
quired about the large “ play- 
rings ” trampled in the grass by roc 
deer, and whether fallow deer make 
similar rings. Records are also 
wanted about how deer vary their 
food with the different seasons, and 
the damage done by any particular 
kind, such as when the roe deer 
cat the shoots of trees. 


MONUMENT FOR FIDO 

A monument to a dog which is 
still alive has been unveiled in a 
village ■ near Florence. It is. a 
tribute to Fido who has continued 
for 14 years to look for his master’s 
return. 

On December 29, 1943 (as pre¬ 
viously reported in C N), Fido went 
as usual to meet his master, who 
was due back from work on The 
bus from Florence. But master did 
not come. He had been killed by 
a bomb. 

Fido went on meeting the bus 
every working day in the cobblc- 
stoned square, and when he did not 
find his master, just went back 
home. 

A short time ago Italian dog- 
lovers provided a gold medal for 
the now famous Fido to wear. 

Now Li monurhent has been 
built. It is a statue of the brown- 
and-whitc dog mounted on a 
slender marble column. 

And when the statue was' un¬ 
veiled, Fido was there. 


three attractive stamps shown 
above have been issued by 
India to mark her National 
Children's Day, which pays special 
tribute to the youth of the country. 

JTiFiY years ago a poor Mexican 
train driver, Jesus Garcia, 
saved the town of Narcozari from 
destruction by driving two wagons 
of blazing dynamite from the rail¬ 
way yard. Minutes later he was 
killed by the explosion. Now 
• Mexico pays tribute to his memory 
with a new airmail stamp. 

]Tumania has a new stamp cele¬ 
brating the 2000th anniver¬ 
sary of the Roman poet Ovid. He 
was born in 43 B.c. and banished 
for life by the Emperor Augustus 
to a town in what is now 
Rumania. 


j^RiTAiN is to have a 41d. stamp— 
for two-ounce letters. The 
last 4id. stamps were withdrawn 
in 1900. 

gxAMPS in honour, of the Interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year have 
been issued by the Soviet Union 
and by the Netherlands Antilles. 

Jf you arc just beginning to collect 
stamps it is a good plan to 
concentrate on one country, or 
perhaps one feign. For example, 
our own, Queen Elizabeth stamps 
are interesting and easy to get, and 
will make a handsome collection. 

You can also form a fascinating 
collection of pictures of famous 
people, or aeroplanes, ships’ and 
many other subjects. You will get 
hours . of pleasure searching 
through catalogues fof ideas. 


SCHOOL SATCHELS 
FOR READERS 

, Smart leather satchels, each en¬ 
graved with the winner’s initials, 
have been awarded to the follow¬ 
ing readers for their efforts in CN 
Competition No. 3,0; Janet Apps, 
London, E.ll; David /Kirkham, 
Wrexham; . Roger Long, London, 
E.C,2; Tony Morgan, Ventnor; 
and Katherine Reid, Beckenham. 

Book tokens for the next-best 
efforts go to:. Judith Alston, 
Chelmsford; Adrienne Cockcroft, 
Wallasey; Helen Cowie, Maid¬ 
stone; Caroline Eynon, Lymington; 
Trevor Lippiatt, London, E.17; 
Martena Matkin, Leicester; Chris¬ 
tine Nicholson, Wakefield; Chris¬ 
topher Pruett,' Newport (Mon.); 
Denise Riley, Gloucester; and Pat¬ 
ricia Shaw, Ilkeston. 



Many forms of rail travel have been developed in recent years, in¬ 
cluding trains which need only a single rail. In the picture above is 
seen a train in Cologne, running on top of the rail, on test before 
being sent to Sao Paulo, Brazil ; below, a railcar wliich rides under the 
rail at Akron, Ohio. 



Watchful eye 

The Post ^ Office, as already 
reported in the C N, recently 
anounced that by using thinner 
string it might save £23,000 a year. 
Behind this announcement lies the 
story of how the Post Office strives 
to economise. 

A special department of the 
G P O has a team of experts who 
regularly investigate the working 
of sections and branches to see 
where it is possible to save time 
and labour. 

Members of the team watch what 
is being'done, ask many questions, 
and make extensive notes for dis¬ 
cussion later. They are well 
acquainted with the latest methods 
of economical working and ofilce 
management, and can see a par¬ 
ticular task in relation to the many 
others which may be directly and 
indirectly linked with it.' 

A week, a.month, or even longer 
may be spent in . such, an investi¬ 
gation, for every detail must be 
minutely studied. 

When the investigation is com¬ 
plete definite proposals are put for¬ 
ward for eliminating unnecessary 
paper work, filing, and routine 


of the GPO 

duties. Perhaps by the mere re¬ 
arrangement of desks, processes 
can be speeded up without making 
undue demands on the staff. It is 
really wonderful how a fresh eye— 
especially of an expert—can see 
what the accustomed eye has failed 
to observe. 

The controlling head studies the 
report to sec how the new pro¬ 
posals will work out in practice. 
He will wish to know whether the 
report will create more problerrls 
than it solves. Usually, the sug¬ 
gestions are extremely helpful and 
nearly always adopted, though per¬ 
haps with modifications here and 
therp. 

In this way the department bene¬ 
fits and the public often gain in 
a • better and sometimes cheaper 
•service; ' 


MAMMOTH FOR DINNER 

The bones of a prehistoric mam¬ 
moth have been found ,on Santa 
Rosa, a l7-miIe-Iong island off 
California. 

The animal had apparently bOcn 
roasted whole for a feast that was 
held nearly 30,000 years ago. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 



^m6ng the latest animals to reach 
the London Zoo is one which 
changes its colour. It is a Polar 
hare, caught in Greenland, and is 
only the second ever seen here. 

“It . is a fascinating little 
creature,” said a Zoo ofTicial, “with 


“I dare not leave the flamingos’ 
food-pail for a minute,” Mr. 
Hesscy told me. “If I did, the 
gulls would have the major part of 
the rations. I have to stand by it 
until the llamingos have cleared 


it chanced to be one of the coldest 
days we have had this winter). 

“ Undoubtedly, the hibernators,” 
he said, with a shiver. “We have 
25 tortoises in the hibernation 
chamber on the reptile house roof; 


a white coat, relieved by a small 
splash of brown on the back. The 
only other brown markings are the 
hairs on the inside of the ears. 

“This white coat is, of course, 
the hare's winter covering. By next 
summer it will have exchanged this 
for a grey-brown coat, and will 
gradually revert to white again next 
autumn. This change of colour 
according to the seasons is seen 
also in the stoat, the ptarmigan, 
and one or two other creatures.” 

But if this rare newcomer to the 
Zoo is welcome, there are others 


Two zoo heads 



These flamingos at the Bronx 
Zoo, New York, evidently believe 
in the old saying. Two heads arc 
better than one. 


which, just now, are not. They are 
the gulls which are daily flocking 
to the Gardens in ever-increasing 
numbers. As a result, keepers— 
especially those giving out fish 
rations—have to be constantly on 
the watch. Probably the most 
harassed member of the menagerie 
staff today is Keeper Mike Hessey, 
who feeds the waterfowl and the 
flamingos. 


most of the food. 

“Most of these gulls are of the 
black-headed variety,” Mr. Hessey 
added. “They have probably come 
in from the coast, because of the 
scarcity of food at this time of 
year. But we have noticed a pair 
of herring-gulls among them, one 
of which is lame, and is becoming 
very tame. But * Lame Joe,’ as we 
call him, certainly has his wits 
about him. After getting such tit¬ 
bits as he can at the flamingos’ 
enclosure, he flies over to the pen¬ 
guins’ pool to get more scraps, 
there, and later can often be seen 
hanging around hopefully at the 
; sea-lions’ pond at feeding-time.” 

COLD-WEATIIEU WESTERS 

It is a rare thing for the Zoo to 
have any birds nesting in the 
Gardens in January. This year, 
however, tliere is at least one pair. 
They arc the well-known Australian 
pig-geese. John and Matilda, who 
came over here a few years ago in 
the Queen’s Australian Collection. 
The geese, which are quartered on 
the lawn on which in summer-time 
the chimpanzees stage their cele¬ 
brated “tea-parties,” recently com¬ 
pleted building their nest. Now, 
Matilda is sitting on eggs, although 
how many is not yet known, .* 

“In previous winters keepers 
have had to maintain a watchful 
eye on these geese, as they invari¬ 
ably nested out in the open,” an 
official. told me. “ On one occa¬ 
sion, indeed, we had to cover the 
sitting goose with a sheet of canvas, 
to protect her from the snow. This 
time, however, the geese seem to 
have been‘more obliging. Matilda 
has her nest under a privet hedge.” 

The other day I thought it might 
be interesting.. to ask an official 
which animals in the Zoo he con¬ 
sidered the luckiest. He was quite 
definite in his answer (especially as 


jtwo Alpine marmots now snugly 
tucked up in their underground 
burrow; and a hedgehog, which is 
hibernating in a box at the small 
mammal house. We do not expect 
any of these to wake until about 
April. 

“In some winters one or two of 
our bears on the Mappin Terraces 
grow sluggish and seem inclined to 
hibernate. But none ever docs so 
nowadays. I expect it’s the lure of 
titbits from visitors which keeps 
them ‘on the go’.” Craven Hill 

Zoo mothers’ 
luxury diet 

Two nursing mothers in the ape 
house at Taronga Park Zoo, near 
Sydney, are on a special luxury diet 
costing £5 a week. ^ 

They arc Helen, the orang-utang, 
and Fifi, the chimpanzee, and their 
diet consists of three dozen bananas 
a day, with lots of other fruits and 
green vegetables and vitamin E 
powder. - ■ 

Helen’s baby is believed to be 
only the third orang-utang ever 
born in captivity. Fiffs baby is 
the first chimpanzee born at 
Taronga for 15 years. 

It is interesting to note that the 
respective fathers, Rufus and 
Sailor, also get 36 bananas a day. 


HELP FOR CEYLON 

The recent floods in Ceylon 
have caused damage estimated at 
£25,000,000, and help . for those 
made homeless by the disaster has 
been sent from several countries. 
The Royal Navy sent ships with 
supplies, and the R.A.F. assisted 
in rescue work, Canada, India, 
France, West Germany, America, 
and the Russian Red Cross also 
sent prompt help. 


r/ie Chi!dren*s Newsbot>^r, January 18, I9S8 



Compass craftsman of Lowestoft 

Mr. Fred Scarby of Lowestoft is one of the few craftsmen 
who still make ships’ compasses by hand. Here we sec him 1 
in Ills workshop near the fishmarket, assembling a compass 
for a Scottish vessel. ' 


EmORING CAVE AIVD CRATER 


A British expedition is shortly 
to begin a study of Mount. Kili¬ 
manjaro, Africa’s highest moun¬ 
tain. It is expected that the 
members! of the expedition will 
shortly arrive in Tanganyika to 
survey a crater two miles wide on 
one of the mountain’s two peaks. 
The members of the expedition 
will also explore large caves in the 
upper parts of the mountain. 
According to local legends, King 
Menelik , of Abyssinia—the son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba—is buried in one of them. 

Kilimanjaro is not only the 
largest mountain in Africa, but also 
the most impressive. It docs not 
form part of a range but rises 
sharply from the surrounding 
plains to a height of almost 20,000 
feet. On a clear day, its two peaks 
can be seen a hundred miles away. 

Although Kilimanjaro lies within 
about three degrees of the Equator, 
its peaks are perpetually capped 
with snow. Indeed, the first Euro¬ 
pean to set eyes on the mountain— 


a German missionary named 
Rebmann—mistook the snow for 
a cloud over the summit. It was 
only when his native porters ex¬ 
plained that the whiteness was 
beredi (meaning cold) that he 
realised it was really snow. 

This was in 1848, but his report 
of the discovery was ridiculed by a 
leading geographer who argued 
that it was impossible for there to 
be snow so close to the Equator. 

It was not for another quarter of 
a century that the missionary’s 
report was proved to be correct. 
This time an English missionary 
named New actually climbed the 
mountain as far as the snow line. 

Several attempts were made by 
the early explorers in East Africa 
to find a route to the top, but it 
was not until 1889 that anyone 
was successful. Nowadays, an 
easy route has been cut which 
requires little mountaineering 
experience, and huts in which 
climbers may cook their food and 
rest have been set up on the slopes 


FATHER OF THE LOCOMOTIVE—-the amazing story of Richard Trevithick (5) 



After fitting a steam engine into a canal barge— People were charged a shilling for admittance, The Steam Circus was the talk of London, but it Trevithick was never downhearted for long and 
one of the first steam-boats—Trevithick turned wliich included a ride in the carriage drawn by made no profit for its inventor. After running he was soon cheerful and confident again. But 
his attention again to rail locomotives. He built “ Catcli-mc-who-cari,” as the locomotive was for some weeks, Catch-me-who-can broke a rail Mrs. Trevithick, hard-pressed for money to keep 
an improved model which he brought to London called. Many people were too timid to trust and overturiied. Trevithick had no money for their home together, could not always share his 
and ran on a small circular railway constructed on themselves in this strange “ iron horse and setting it on the rails again and repairing it, so he optimism. lie was a kind and good tempered 
some waste ground. lie wanted to show the carriage,” but its performance excited vast abandoned what was in fact the world’s first husband, but often when she asked him for money 
public what , a locomotive could do. The area wonder. The little train went as fast as 15' passenger train. Those who scoffed at the idea of to buy the bare necessities of life, he would only 
was'surrounded by a fence, and he called his miles an hour, and Trevithick pointed out that steam railways felt themselves fully justified talk of the riches his many inventions must bring 
exhibition a “ Steam Circus.” on a straight railway it could reach 20 m.p.h, when the Steam Circus came to an end, to Ifsr and their children. 


Wliat new ideas will Trevithick’s inventive genius produce ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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The Children*s Newspaper, January }6, I9S8 


CLUES FOR 

I THE CONWAYS 

Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilby Cjaeoffrey Morgari' 


Brett Hallam, owner of the 
yach t Windfall, h as disappeared. 
Amos and the Conways. salvafje 
\ ihe vessel, but later suspect she is 
not Hallam's boat. Jerry tries, 
without success, ,, io interview 
Bl and, o wner of a si mil ar y ach t, 
caul he and Jane afterwards .find 
.Windfall moored alohf*side Bland's 
cruiser. Two of Bland's men . take 
Windfall into deeper water and 
scuttle her, and Jane ^ocs off to 
warn Skipper Amos and the police. 
Meanwhile, Jerry rescues Hallam, 
and goes aboard the cruiser with 
him to prevent Bland's escape. 
But Bland appears on board with 
a gun. 

Final round-up 

J ERRY knew it was Bland even 
before Hallam muttered the 
name under his breath. He could 
see Hans the German, and two 
other men just bdiind, pressing 
forward in the narrow doorway 
anxious to see what was going on 
in the whcelhouse. 

Bland stepped forward, keeping 
the revolver levelled on Hallam 
as the latter slowly climbed out 
of the hatch. 

“You’re a good trier, Hallam,” 
Bland said coldly. “But you’re 
just not smart enough for me!” 
He jerked the gun, nodding to his 
men. “Tie him up!” he ordered 
curtly, “And the boy, too!” 

In a few short minutes Jerry 
and Hallam were seated on a 
locker, their legs and ankles 
securely bound and their hands 
trussed behind their 
backs. 

“You won’t get 
away with it, Bland,” 

Hallam said coolly. 

“The police have 
been warned!” 

“When 1 want your 
advice. Til ask for 
it!” Bland retorted. 

“You’re finished, 

Bland. Why don’t 
you throw, in the 
towel?” ’ Hall a m 
Spoke with confidence. 

“This boy knows the 
whole story. So docs 
his cousin. And she’s 
gone for the police!” 

“ BlulF . just leaves 
me cold,” Bland 
smiled. “It just won’t 
get you anywhere.” 

: . “ Mr. Hallam’s not 

blutfing,” Jerry broke in quickly. 

. “My cousin was hiding aboard 
; Windfall with me. We heard 
everything the German and Marks 
said. We swam ashore and I sent 
her off to sound the alarm.” 
“You've .been very clever,” 

> Bland sneered a gain.> 

■ “Of course he has,” Hallam 
griniied. “You should congratu¬ 
late him. He picked up the boat 
you faked for mine off Norfolk 
and pretty soon discovered she 
was your Domino. It hasn’t taken 


him long to trace you. Bland. He 
may not know the game, but he 
knows his boats.” ^ - 
• “Quite the little detective, eh?” 
Bland was still unconvinced, 

“No,’V Jerry, retorted. “Mr. 
Blake's the detective—though we 
didn’t know until the accident.” 

“Accident!” Hallam exclainied. 
“That was no accident. It might 
have been murder.” He stared at 
Bland. “His tnechanic fixed the 
steering and brakes.” 

Bland had turned away and was 
speaking to the German. “Hans, 
all the equipment is aboard? 
Everything fixed?” 

“Ja, everything^” he answered 
solemnly. 

“Good. Then to your stations,” 
Bland ordered. “Sharp now!” 

Within a few minutes the power¬ 
ful engines under the floor hummed 
into life and the cruiser began to 
glide forward. 

Warning cry 

Two of the men remained on 
deck, apparently acting as look¬ 
outs, for the moon had now 
clouded over again, and it was no 
easy task for the helmsman to see 
more than a short distance ahead. 

Slowly they headed down river. 
The boat’s company appeared to 
have settled down into a normal 
routine, and Jerry began to think 
, that Bland had outwitted everyone 
after all, when there was a Sudden 
warning cry from one of the men 
on deck. Bl^nd immediately went 



You’re a good trier, Hallam,” Bland said coldly 


out to investigate, The helmsman 
pressed close against the window, 
his manner agitated. 

“What is it?” he called to Bland, 
After a moment Bland came 
back along the deck and thrust his 
head in the doorway. 

“Some old huBc-^without lights," 
• he explained irritably. 

The helmsman throttled down 
and turned the wheel. As the 
cruiser- came round Jerry strained 
up to get a glimpse out of the 
window. He could see the faint 


blur of towering canvas and he 
almost choked with excitement. 

“It’s the Mirelda!” he whispered 
to Hallam. “She’s coming in for 
a fight!” 

Even as Bland rushed in from 
the deck shouting “Hard astern!” 
there came a violent splintering 
crash, the cruiser shuddered from 
stem to stern, and Jerry was 
hurled from the locker into the 
corner of the wheclhouse. He 
remembered nothing more but the 
sharp pain, in his head that drew 
a curtain of darkness over his 
mind. 

Back on the Mirelda 

When he opened his eyes his 
head still ached, but he recognised 
the familiar surroundings. He was 
in the cabin of the Mirelda and 
Jane was dabbing his forehead with 
a damp pad. 

“How d’yoLi feel now, Jerry?” 
she inquired tenderly. 

“I’m all right.” He sat up un¬ 
steadily. “Where is everybody?” 

“Up on deck, mopping up,” 
Jane smiled. “It’s all over now so 
you can take it easy. But how 
did you get shanghaied?” 

Jerry told her briefly as his 
memory flooded back. “The 
skipper timed the interception per¬ 
fectly,” he ended with a weak 
smile. “How did you know the 
cruiser was coming?” . 

“Guesswork,” Jane said simply. 
“When I got back Amos and Mr. 
Robinson had just returned from 
Thandon. Mr. Robinson ’phoned 
the Super and he said he’d have 
Seeley Hall raided. Mr. Robinson 
brought back some of his men and 
the village policeman, and I sug¬ 
gested that we ought to go round 
in the Mirelda. We were just 
coming out of the creek when we 
spotted the cruiser. 

“Amos changed course, and— 
and the boarding party did the 
rest. The skipper found you in 
the wheelhouse unconscious,” she 
ended, with a wide smile. 

“Well, I can’t sit here, Jane. 
Got to see what’s happening now.”. 
And he led her on deck. ^ 

Towing the cruiser 

The Mirelda and the cruiser 
were now disengaged and a power¬ 
ful motor-boat had hauled the 
damaged cruiser off the mud and 
was taking her in tow. Mr. 
Robinson and his men- were on 
board the Mirelda and they were 
sailing slowly back into Penfole 
Creek. But there was no sign of 
Brett Hallam, 

“What’s happened?” Jerry asked ■ 
Amosi “Where’s Mr. Hallam?” 

“ With the police;” Amos nodded 
towards the motor-boat. “Super¬ 
intendent Thomson sent' a boat 
down from Thandon. They’ve got 
Bland and his men aboard and 
they’re taking the cruiser up as 
near the town as possible. She’ll, 
be placed under guard.”. 


“All’s well that ends welh” Mr, 
Robinson smiled,- coming aft. 
“Tve no, doubt the- three of you. 
will be wanting a ride to Thandon 
in the morning to . see Thomson. 

I imagine there’ll be a few , items 
to'clear up before this business is 
complete?” . . 

“Quite a few,” smiled Amos. 
“I want to see Hallam, too.” 

But the next morning. Hallam 
came to Penfole Creek as they 
were finishing breakfast. 

“The Super’s coming out from 
Thandon to have a little talk'with 
you,” he explained, “but I thought 
Td nip in first to thank you for 
all you’ve, done. Everything is 
under control. Even our friend 
Blake is making progress, and last 
night Bland—after a little persua- 



As Bland rushed in, there came a violent crash 
sion—broke down and confessed,” 

■'“That’s excellent news,” said 
Amos. “But right now, Brett 
Hallam, I think you’ve got some 
confession to make yourself.’’ 

. “It’s a long story and a strange 
one,” ^lallam said slowly, “but I’ll 
give you it all as briefly as I can. 

About a year ago I made a charter 
trip to Cuxhavcn with Windfall, 

^and left a couple of passengers 
there. On the way back I hit foul 
weather and ran aground on Jortel 
Bank, a small island in the German 
Frisian group. An ex-naval man. 

Commander Mulgrave, lived there 
with Bland and a German named 
Hans. 

Underwater camera 

“I discovered that Mulgrave 
was working on a special under¬ 
water camera. Bland was assist¬ 
ing him for he, too, had served 
in the Navy at the same base .as 
Mulgrave, and they both had gone 
into this idea of the camera while 
they were still serving oflicers. 

“Well, about three months ago,” 
he continued, “I got a request from 
Mulgrave to sail over. When I 
got there 1 was surprised to find 
that Bland had gone and Mulgrave 
was suffering . a' bad recurrence 
of some tropical disease which 
made him almost an invalid. He 
told me there had been a quarrel. 

Bland wanted to sell the camera 
to a foreign government which had 
offered a hundred thousand pounds 
if Bland could demonstrate its 
success to Vtheir representatives. 

Mulgrave refused to offer it to 
anyone but the British Admiralty. 

So Bland went. 


“The camera was fifted into the 
Windfall and further experiments 
made off the island. When these 
were found successful, it was 
arranged that I should bring the 
camera to England, and Muigrave 
was hoping to fly over to join me 
for the demonstration in a few 
days. But before J left Mulgrave 
engaged Blake, a private detective 
here, to meet me when I arrived 
and then stay on board as a guard 
until Mulgrave got here and 
organised the demonstration.” 

“So Mr. Blake.knew all about 
it when he approached us at Tham- 
ford?” Jane queried. 

‘Well, I don’t. know that he 
knew the whole secret,” Hallam 
replied. “But he had a good idea. 
Anyway, I, didn’t reach Harwich 
to meet him. We 

thought we could 
trust Hans. He sailed 
with me, but all the 
time he was working 
for Bland. He re¬ 
ported our plans and 
Sailing date, and 

Blaiid got to. work 
on his scheme. He 
bought an un¬ 

registered boat exactly 
like Windfall and 

waited. Off the coast 
Hans turned on me 
with a gun and 1 was 
made a prisoner. He 
brought Windfall into 
the Bly. 1 was locked 
up in the pillbox. 
The equipment was 
taken out. Windfall 
was stripped of "her 
gear and . repainted, 
and Domino, the 
yacht Bland had 
bought, was taken out to sea with 
my papers and set adrift. Bland 
and his men worked to fit the 
camera into his cruiser, and he was 
planning to go to the Mediterra¬ 
nean to demonstrate—after drop¬ 
ping me somewhere at sea.” 

“Sounds the kind of thing any 
foreign power would be glad to 
get hold of,” Amos commented. 
“How does the .camera work?” 

special cabinet 

“I can’t give you the technical 
dope,” Hallam admitted. “But I 
can tell you it’s efficient. It’s oper¬ 
ated through the bottom of the 
hull. We had to make some altera¬ 
tions to Windfall.” 

Jane leaned forward. 

“That’s how Mr. Blake knew 
the yacht wasn’t Windfall,”, she 
said. “When he examined her at 
Yarmouth he could see there’d 
been no alterations.” 

“When is Commander Mulgrave 
coming over, then?” said Amos. 

“I should think he’s on his way 
now by air,” Hallam said. “He’ll 
want to meet you good people.” 
He turned to the Conways. “ When 
he knows that you’ve wrecked 
Bland’s scheme and saved :the 
camera, he’ll want to. reward you 
handsomely!” 

Jerry grinned round at the 
company. 

“I don’t know about us,” he 
said modestly^ “I reckon the first 
thing he should do: is to provide 
you with another Windfall.” 

THE END. 

A new Lone Pine story by 
MALCOLM SAVJLLE begins on 
this page next week. 
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22 Q.i. mii '^APPROVALS^ 



INCLUDING 
CANADA 1957 
ROYAL VISIT 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Appllcauts must include 3 t 1. 
for postaKC. ' (Abroad '!/• 
extra.) Monthly ficloctioiis 
a Kiicciality, Adult Collec¬ 
tors catered for It you 
wish yoii may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLDB,*» 
Sub. 1/-. You reooivo 
Badffc, ■ Membership Card 
llstiuij lino gifts. Approvals 
scut monthly. (I^ostal Sec. 
3-:st. 1897.) 

J'ni'cnfs' or headmaster’s 
permission rcfinired. 


, Canterbury, Kent, 


T/ie Children*^ Newspaper, January IB, 1953 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

10 Silver Jubilees 3/-I 12 llcrm Island 
15 Coronations .. Triaugulars. 2/- 

(1037) 2 /G 25 Iraq .1/3 

100 China.., . ... 1/6 500 Jlrit. Umpire 


100 India ... ... 2/9 

50 New Zealand 2/G 
25 Jamaica ... 2/6 
100 Croat Britain 

(all obsolete) 0/6 
10 Cyprus ... 1/3 
25Bgypt ... 1/- 
25 Burma ... 2/> 
lOBelg. Congo 1/3 
25 Siam.I/O 


(cat.overX7)25/- 


10 Hong. Kong 
lOOOormany . 

10 Libya 
10 Aden ... . 

10 Ethiopia .. 

50 U.S.A. 

Commems. 4/- 
10 Zanviibar ... 2/- 
100 World ... 2/. 


1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

2 /.. 

21- 


Please add 3cl. for postage. 

List of Packets and' .Sets sent on rcTiuost. 
STANLEY GIBBONS' SIMPLIEIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 1958 EDITION 
AVAILABLE I'ROM STOCK. PRICE 21/-, 
POSTAGE 1/9. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Ainngton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Dooklets : 
''Experiments’* 
■ 1/2 
Formulae *’ 

l/i 

j “ Home 
Chemistr/ " 
(New Ed.) 2/9 
Post paid 
fiEf (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

IIE b ll 60 H IG H STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



FREIA-Z!24Bi^ 

From 24 different countries—one 
from every letter in the alphabet 
from Abyssinia to Zanzibar except 
Q and X. Don't miss this super gift. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE—just send 
3d. postage qnd ask to see our popular 
Sterling discount Approvals, 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept, CN32)y Lancinn^ Sussex 



“S 

4 

Wfi 

“‘o 

I 

; 


— —CUT-OUT 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 

25 ANIMALS & DIRDS □ 
100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 

27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

JiLst put a croR3 by tho gift you would 
like and it will bo sent ABSOLUTELY 
EREE or CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (Wc can only afford to f 
give one free gift per person but j 
additional items can be purchased at | 
8d. each or 3/- tho lot. Money back ! 
guaranteo.) I’leasc tell your parents, j 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M54), j 


1 SPORTS STAMPS SET i 
^AND STAMP MOUNTS FREEK^ 

Splendid new SPORTS SET and 2-300 
hinges — ALL FREE! Just scud. 6d. 
postage and request Approvals. 
(Please have parents’ pennission.) 

No obligation to purchase. Send how to; 
/Postq/V 28 Council Street, 

\ only ) Ebbw Vale, Mon., S. Wales. 


2 Rare LATVIAN LABELS given 

away free witH every order 
30 Holland2/6 60 Belgium 2/6 

50 India ... 2/6 j 30 Sweden ... 2/6 
30 Hong Kong 2/6 50 Ozooh. ... 2/- 

100 World Mix. 4/- |200 World Mix. 7/6 
Set oI 10 Dutch Anti-Alcohol l/- 

K.C. Label News ... .I/O 

A RHILLABEL BARGAIN EROM 
rORMOSA— Set of ,20 Multi-coloured 
Tho Great Monk Trek Westward Tour ... 31- 
ffeU-adilressciJ, stamped envelope., please. 
C.W.O. to; PHILLABEL LTD. (KR), 
69 Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Park, London, E.12 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These Inciudo mint 
OIt~ issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. rilOMl'T & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
--POST EREE-- 

f’arcnfs* siotifiture please if. under 14 years. 
ALBUMS, CATALOGUES. ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rcl., Retford, Notts. 


AN UNUSUAL FREE OFFER 

CANADIAN PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet containing 6 Canadian Pic¬ 
torial stamps including Canadian Sports, 
Eur Drying, Forestry I’roducts, etc., Is 
offered PR BE to applicants for my Bargain 
-Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell yoitr pui'ciits before replyina. 

S. W. SALMON (C26) 119 Becchcroft Rd, Ipswich. 


OTRIANmULARS % 

U' AND SO OTHER STAMPS k# 

FREE 

Send A d. In stamps and ask to see our Approvals. 
Minors uiUft parental permission please. 

BATTSTAMPS (A) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


FREE 311 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
& FOREIQN STAMPS 

Including latest issues of Queen's reign tree 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and enclosing 3d. stamp. Readers 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. West 
Indies, Canada, U.S.A., write to me enclosing 
6d. iu stamps of your country for my Special 
free packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 
C. J. CANNON 

1G Goldsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent, England 


DO YOU MW 

That Thematic I’hilatoly 
is the collection of stamps 
according to a theme, 
such as Animals, Ships, 
etc. ? ^ 

That wc will send a 
packet of 12 Animals to 
YOU ABSOLUTELY 
EREE ? 

.Tnst ask to sec our 
Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 3d, »- 
postage, (Abroad 1/3)— ; 
and please tell your 
parents, 

M. HUTCHINSON (37) 

Old Cedars Cottage, 
Westwood HIU, 
Sydenliam, S.E.20 




^iiE Inter-Counties Cross-country, 
Championship will be held on 
Saturday at Trentham Park, Stoke- 
on-Trent. The course of 2 miles 
640 yards will be covered three 
times by the competitors, who, will 
include all our leading cross¬ 
country runners. Last year’s race 
was won by Ken Norris, who led 
Middlesex to the team champion¬ 
ship. 

Lost in the fog . 

^HiCK fog came down on the 
pitch during a soccer match 
between Milan and Fiorentina, two 
of Italy’s leading teams. The 
Fiorentina players wanted to aban¬ 
don the game, but the referee said 
play on. Then the ball disappeared, 
hidden away by one of the players. 
A second ball was produced—and 
that vanished in the fog. So the 
referee finally had to cancel the 
game. 

“ Jnternational honours should 
soon come his way,” we wrote 
about 18-year-old Peter Waddell 
of Tunbridge Wells after he had 
.won the English invitation badmin¬ 
ton tournament last month. And 
on Thursday Peter will make his 
first appearance for England in the 
match against Scotland at Edin¬ 
burgh. It is certainly a remarkable 
achievement, for this is Peter’s first 
season as a senior. Peter is also 
a first-class tennis player and has 
already appeared for Sussex. 

J^JiciiALL Archer, 24-year-old 
police constable of Malden, 
Surrey, is Britain’s best all¬ 
round weight-lifter. In the annual 
contest organised by the British 
Federation of Weight Lifters, he 
scored maximum and full bonus 
points from 44 specific lifts. 

World’s fastest > 
veteran 

J-JuRB Elliott, Australia’s 19- 
year-old mile runner who is 
'expected to be one of the out¬ 
standing visitors to this year’s 
Empire Games in Cardiff, is 
coached by Percy Cerutty, one of 
the greatest Australian runners .of 
all time. At the age of 63, Cerutty 
claims to be the world’s fastest. 
veteran miler. Towards the end of 
last year, he ran a mile on a grass 
track in 5 minutes 32.5 seconds, 
and, on the following day, returned 
11 minutes 5 seconds for two miles. 

'pwicKENiiAM should house its 
usual capacity crowd on Satur¬ 
day when England and Wales meet 
in a Rugby international. This will 
be the 63rd international between 
these old rivals, and of , these 
matches ■ England have won 30 
times, Wales 25. The Welshmen 
have, a great record at Twicken¬ 
ham, for since the war ,they have 
lost only one of their five games 
there. 

visiting Australian Rugby, 

■ Union tourists play the second 
of their international matches on 
Saturday when they meet Ireland, 
in Dublin. The, countries have 
met only once in the past, in 1947, 
when the Wallabies won' by 16 
I points to 3. .. 


Fishermen to 
the rescue 

Jj^isiiBURN Park, a Whitby foot¬ 
ball club, had no ropes to 
encircle the pitch for a . recent 
North Riding Amateur Cup Tie. 
So club officials called on their 
fishermen friends, and as a result 
ropes from fleets of crab-pots were 
broiight^ into service. 

^iiE World Cup soccer match be¬ 
tween Ireland and Italy takes 
place in Belfast this Wednesday. 
A draw will satisfy the Italians, as 
they won the previous match in 
Italy, but the Irishmen need a win 
if they are to qualify for the 
World Cup finals be held in 
Sweden in June. The two countries 
met in Belfast last month, but the 
match was classed as a “friendly,” 
as fog prevented the arrival of the 
neutral referee and linesmen. 

Jn March the annual congress of 
the International Cycling Union 
is to be held in Paris. So Mrs. 
Eileen Gray, hon. secretary of the 
Women’s Cycle Racing Association, 
is taking French lessons.. Mrs. 
Gray intends to press for the in¬ 
clusion of women’s cycling events 
in the Olympic Games, and as the 
I.C.U. contains a majority of 
, Frenchmen, she is making sure that 
they understand every point she 
makes. 

^HE boys of Millfield School, 
Somerset, had mixed loyalties 
about the British Junior Covered 
Court Championship played in 
'London recently, for three of their 
pals were playing. In the quarter¬ 
final Michael Sangstcr beat his 
schoolmate, John King, but lost to 
his old rival, Jimmy Tattcrsall, in 
the final. 

Christine Truman proved her 
superiority in the girls’ event by 
losing only nine games in five 
matches. In the final she beat 
Jennifer Trewby of Devon. 


Airborne 



Jane Perry, a student at the 
Dartford College of Physical 
Education, Kent, shows her paces 
on the ropes. 

^ptiE first-ever Test Match between 
the West Indies and the visit¬ 
ing Pakistan tourists begins on 
Saturday at Kingston, Jamaica. 
The rival captains are both well 
known in England—Hafecz Kardar, 
of Pakistan, for his fine cricket with 
Oxford University and Pakistan; 
and “Gerry” Alexander, wicket¬ 
keeper ill the West Indies side 
which came to England last 
summer. He won cricket and soccer 
Blues at Cambridge, and also 
gained English amateur football 
honours with Corinthian-Casuals. 



-SPORTING GALLERY- 

ANGELA MORTIMER 

There are no judges of top- 
class lawn tennis more shrewd 
than the Australians. Before 
these critical crowds, Britain’s 
Angela Mortimer has earned 
wide acclaim, for she has not 
only won several champion¬ 
ships, but also gone far to 
regain the place she used to 
hold before illness robbed her 
of her form. 

Angela^ from Torquay, was 
Britain’s leading player for 


four years, but dropped to No. 4 
after the illness which followed 
her Egyptian tour two years ago. 
With characteristic determina¬ 
tion she has fought back to form 
and health in the Australian sun¬ 
shine. 

She was taught to play tennis by 
Arthur Roberts. She was not 
strong, and he coached her care¬ 
fully until she was able to practise 
for five hours a day. Years ago 
ho said of her : " She is a fighter; a 
girl who is never beaten.” Angela 
is now proving how right he was. 
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r^e Children's Newst>flfier, lonuary 18, i958 

PATH OF A CHAMPION 


Lew Hoad was only five when 
he first held a tennis racket, and 
in those days, he used to get up at 
five in the morning to practise shots 
against the garage door. In the 
following 17 years, as he made his 
way up the ladder of tennis fame 
to become the world’s, leading 
amateur, a racket was .seldom out 
of his hand. 

Lew Hoad has now set down the 
story of those 17 years in My 
Garrte (Hodder & Stoughton, 15s.). 
It is a.story of failure as well as 
of success, for few players of his 
calibre, can have lost so many 
games to players of lesser stature. 
He always had to struggle with his 
own temperament as' well as his 
opponent, for he was easily 
irritated and inclined to take some 
games too casually. 

Yet his victories in champion¬ 
ships all over the world prove that 
he could rise to heights which 
many experts think have never 
been equalled. 


Hoad takes us through some of 
the most exciting matches, in his 
career—his Wimbledon victories, 
Davis Cup matches, and many 
other events—from those days with 
the ‘‘Onion Bag,*' as he called his 
first racket, because it was so 
loosely strung. 

Incid<^ntally, another champion 
of the same age was grov/ing up in 
the next district, and Lew recalls 
that he played five matches against 
this opponent before he took a 
single game off him. His name was 
Ken Roscwall. 

The book also contains a chapter 
of instruction, and Lew Hoad has 
many usefulJips to pass on. The 
importance which he attaches to 
fitness is seen by the fact that that 
is the title of the first section. 
Certainly Hoad himself was one 
of the fittest of all champions. 

My Game is an enjoyable book, 
and one which will provide a 
welcome addition to any tennis 
enthusiast’s library. 


BESI WATCHES THE BUSES 


An electronic device for check¬ 
ing the progress of London’s buses 
through the traffic stream has been 
in experimental operation along 
one of the busy routes. 

Called Besi—Bus Electronic 
Scanning Indicator—the device 
works with a system of “cal’s 
eyes” placed on the near side 
between the upper and lower decks 
of the bus. At points on the route, 
electronic cells pick up the reflec¬ 
tion of the code pattern of the cal’s 


eyes, and transmit it to London 
Transport Headquarters. There the 
impulses are de-coded and the 
number of buses in any one section 
can immediately be seen. 

As soon as jams occur, inspectors 
can be given information on where 
to turn buses round or halt them. 
Special precautions have been 
taken so that only the reflections 
from the buses will be picked up, 
and not odd reflections from other 
vehicles. 


Secrels of Ihc 



Smartening up the buoys 

A coat of paint for the giant buoys at the Great Yarmouth 
depot of Trinity House. Soon they will he back on duty as 
signposts of the sea. 


nautilus 

The pearly nautilus, the lovely 
shell often picked up on tropic 
beaches, is one of the wonders of 
the oceans, but very little is known 
about its habits. 

So a special study is being made 
of it jointly by two scientists of 
University College, London, and 
Hong Kong University. They have 
asked fishermen to send any speci¬ 
mens they can find to Hong Kong, 
where a reward of ten dollars is 
olfered for each specimen arriving 
intact and undamaged, up to a 
limit of six. 

Empty shells of the nautilus are 
common on the shores of the 
Philippines, Indonesia, New 
Guinea, the Torres Strait, the 
Solomon Islands, Fiji, and New 
Caledonia; but complete specimens 
with the living animal inside are 
very rare. It is believed to be con¬ 
fined to the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. Two specimens have so 
far been caught in wicker traps off 
the Philippines and have reached 
Hong Kong safely. 

The pearly nautilus is buoyant in 
water owing to the air-compart¬ 
ments in its shell. It has been 
dredged from as deep as 320 
fathoms off Fiji. Collectors value 
its shell for the pearly white¬ 
ness of the interior. When cut in 
half, the compartments look very 
much like the blades of a turbine. 
But the living nautilus occupies 
only the largest one. The others 
are used as buoyancy chambers. 


GEESE BEAT THE 
VAMPIRES 

The other day 16 Vampire jet 
aircraft could not make the cus¬ 
tomary fly-past at a passing-out 
parade at the R.A.F. College, Cran- 
well, Lincolnshire, because of poor 
visibility. But the situation was 
saved by a flight of geese which 
suddenly arrived in perfect forma¬ 
tion. . 

They flew over the parade ground. 
in front of (he college buildings 
only five minutcs.aftcr the Vampire 
fly-past had been due; and they 
went over at the usual fly-past 
height of 300 feet. 


HEADS IN THE AIR 

The flying of model aircraft is 
a popular hobby, so the Aero- 
modeller Annual 1957-58 (Model 
Aeronautical Press, 10s.) is sure of 
a welcome; and deservedly so, for 
it contains something of interest to 
all enthusiasts. 

As well as reviewing the year’s 
activities, the annual contains 
hints, tips, and ideas, as well as 
scores of articles about new designs 
and trends—from tiny planes which 
can fly in halls and even in the 
drawing-room, to a description by 
Lord Ventry on the making of 
model airships 







eaVf 41 Irtewfe 
sending for fijis 
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ALL THE WORLD PACKETS 


BRITISH EMPIRE PACKETS 

< 50 dificrent ., .. .. 9d. 

100 „ ..2/- 

200 „ .. ., .. .. 4/6 

300 „ .9/6 

500 „ .. .. .. 20/- 

1000 „ .. .. .. .. 55/- 

QUEEN ELIZABETH STAMPS 

Qiily (no G.B.) 

50 dilTercnt u... 2/- 

.100 .7/6 

150 „ .12/6 

200 ,, .. .. 27/6 

^TANLFY GIRRONS 1958 Simplified Stamp Catalogue, 
dlHriLi:! illustrations, 

describes and values over 94,600 difTerent stamps. The 
ideal present for every Collector ; price 22/yd. post free. 


Many scarce and unusual stamps have been found 
in this giant collection which is guaranteed 
unsorted and mostly on the original pieces of 
envelope, from all parts of the world. Catalogue 
value of each lot is AT LEAST 50/-, and many of 
'■ the stamps are worth 1/-EACH. 

Owing to the high cost of this super ofl'er, each collector may send for only one lot. You may not get any of 
the stamps illustrated as this is a genuine and unsorted collection, but the stamps shown arc typical of the contents., 

WE GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION and your money will be refunded if you arc not delighted. 

Think of it—more than 40 stamps for Id. ! SO DON’T DELAY—SEND 1/- TODAY. 

Please enclose 3d. towards postage, making 1/3 in all—in stamps. This wizard ofler is to introduce to you our 
famous new Special Approvals, and there is no need for you to buy anything. 

And here arc some more special New Year bargains. 
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HOWLING SHAME 


BOUNCER HAS A DAMP WELCOME FOR THE VISITOR 


f^RIED a crow to an owl, not 
right, 

I consider yon most impolite. 

With your cousins from Tooting, 
You're constantly hooting. 

Which keeps one awake half the 
night." 

SPOT THE . . . 

riELD-voui as it darts beneath a 
haystack. Although inactive dur¬ 
ing a very cold spell, the field- 
vole is seen when the weather is 




mild, trying to add to his stocks 
of acorns, nuts, berries, and grain. 
The complicated underground net¬ 
work of runs which a field-volc 
makes provides shelter throughout 
the year. There arc some voles, 
however, which prefer to spend the 
winter about the stackyards, return¬ 
ing to the fields when the weather 
is warmer. 

VIEW FROM 

■ J LIKE to stand on the top of the 
hill 

When the autumn breezes blow, 
For spread out as far as the eye 
can see 

Is a wonderful picture, just for me, 
In the valley down belo^, 

1 like to look at the meadows and 
woods 

In their suits of gold and green; 

At the tiny cottages, red and white, 
Like fairy-tale dwellings so neat 
and bright 

All dotted about the scene. 


lUUTIlDAY TREAT 

^I^'ODAV at four, 

Mummy said to me: 
“What would you like 
For your birthday tea? 

“Some creamy cheese, 

Or a slice of ham, 

. Or would you like 
Some strawberry jam?” 

“Oh, no!” 1 cried, 

As I sliook my head. 

“Til have jelly, 

Please, and cream instead, 
“And a pink cake 
With five candles white, 

That 1 can blow 
When they arc alight.” 

HOWLER 

DEACON stands at each end of 
a zebra crossing, 

THE IIILL-TOr 

I like to watch the lazy old river 
Meandering on his way, 

And the shine of his coat, as. he 
goes by, 

Reflects the blue of the shimmering 
sky 

And the fluffy clouds at play. 

And tucked away in the farthest 
corner 

Tm certain that I can see 
Our own little house, with its red 
front door 

And its cosy thatched roof with 
chimneys four— 

1 wonder, can it sec me? 


BEDTIME TALE 


OH ! MR PORTLY ! 


“What worries me,” said Chris¬ 
topher, soon after they had 
come to live in the country, “is 
whether Miss Parker will chase the 
next-door bantams.” 

“She didn’t chase Granny’s ban¬ 
tams when wc took the cats to stay 
on the farm,” objected Anne. 
/‘Anyway, Mr. Portly will tell her 
to leave them alone.' Ho under¬ 
stands.” 

It seemed that 
Anne was right, 
for weeks passed 
and all was well. 

Then Christopher 
noticed that when 
he let the cats 
out before break¬ 
fast they went 
straight through 
the hedge, and 
into tlie paddock 
where the three 
bantams lived. 

But though he 
watched the cats 
anxiously, they 
only explored the bushes and long 
grass there. 

A few days later Tom, who 
owned the bantams, called over 
the hedge: “I think a rat is getting 
into the hen house and stealing the 
bantam eggs. There have been 
none in the nesting box lately. I 
wish your cats would catch the thief 
for me,” 



WEIRD WORDS 

Y\rHAT word of ten letters can be 
spelled with five? 

What is a word of five letters 
from which if we take two one 
remains? 

What word is shorter after 
having a syllable added to it? 

What word of three syllables 
reads the same backwards and 
forwards? 


FIND THE LETTER 
J’m four times in a word for own. 
Twice in another word for 
thrown. 

Four times in a cutting tool; 
Twice in a donkey, but not in fool. 

TRANSPOSITION 

One thousand two hundred and 
nothing and one 

Transposed give a word expressive 
of fun. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. IMat,. 3 
Wall painting. 7 Fear. 8 Age. 9 
Poetic forever, 11 Searches. 13 
lll-trcalcd. 15 Physical Training. 
16 Outsize. 17 Omitted. 20 To 
declare. 22 Total, 24 Black 
-viscous liquid. 25 Hill. 26 Ex¬ 
hausted. 27 Forlorn. 

READING DOWN. 1 Fish eggs. 
2;Clothcs. 3 Muddle. 4 Water 
plant. 5 Noah’s ship. 6 Endures, 
10 Consume. 12 Snake-like fish, 
14 A single thing or person, 15 
Pillars. 16 Strange. 17 Female 
horse. 18 Badger’s home, 19 
You listen with them. 21 Turn 
it to get water. 23 Faulty. 
Answer next week. 



FOOD AND DRINK 
dined on mince and slices 
of quince? 

Who sat in a corner eating 
Christmas pie? 

Who ate curds and whey? 

Who could eat no fat? 

Who stole the tarts? 

Who ate brown bread and 
butter? 

ONE HUNDRED 
^RRANGE the numbers 1 to 9 in 
such a way that when they are 
added together they will total one 
hundred, 

ALL WAYS 

WlIAT is the word which, when 
printed in block capitals, 
reads the same forwards, back¬ 
wards, and upside down? 

WHkT AM I ? 
some I can be 
A part of your hand. 

To others a tree 
From a foreign land. 

The answers to these puzzles are 
given in column 5 


The very next morning Chris¬ 
topher heard squawking next door. 

Looking over, he saw that Miss 
Parker was making faces at the 
Ungry bantams from beneath a 
bush. While Mr. Portly, of all 
people, was patting an egg along 
with his paw! 

“Oh, Mr. Portly!” cried Chris¬ 
topher, quite horrified. “Surely it 
can’t be you who 
is stealing the 
eggs!” 

“Of course it 

isn’t,” said Anne 
stoutly, as they 
both climbed 
over the hedge. 
Then she ran to 
the bush where 
Miss Parker was. 
“Why, look! 
Mr. Portly has 
found them for 

Tom!” 

She pointed to 
the long grass 
there, where a 

whole nest of eggs lay hidden. 

“So all the time the naughty 
bantams have been laying qway 
instead of in the nesting box,” 
said Christopher, laughing. “That 
is why the cats were so interested 

in the bushes. I do beg your 

pardon, Mr. Portly! 1 ought to 
have known better!” 

Jane Thornicroft 

SOUND ADVICE 
J^OARED a merry old fellow 
from Woking, 

“/ detest constant frowning and 
croaking. 

To smile and be gay 
Helps drive trouble away. 

Giving more time for laughing and 
joking." 
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SCALING THE HEIGHTS 

J PRACTISED all my 
scales today while 
Mother made the DOUGH, 
I want to sing upon 
the stage; of hope I 
see a RAY. 

And in my dreams I . 
bow before a crowd 
applauding ME. 

While on the television 
screen Fm known 
both near and FAR. 

Td rather entertain like 
that than sit at home 
and SEW. 

And therefore once 
again I sing my sweet 
tra la, tra LA. 

For soon I’ll hear my. 

Mother’s call to sum¬ 
mon me {o TEA. 

While I have raised my 
voice on high she will 
have raised the DOUGH. 

MORE ABOUT 9 
J^ECENTLY we gavc a paragraph 
about that remarkable figure 
9- Flere is another interesting item 
concerned with that figure. Take 
any number, reverse it, then sub¬ 
tract the two numbers. The figures 
in the result will always add up to 
9 or a multiple of 9. Here is an 
example: 

4632 

2364 

2268 

2 + 2 + 6 + 8 = 18 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Oflicioxis mean? too forwarrl in olTtMinf; 
iinwanlod services ; intermeddling. (From 
I.atln officiosus, obliging.) 

2. C Petulant means showing irritation or 
peevish impatience. (From Latin pctiilaiis 
saucy.) 

3. C Ojilional means left to choice; not 
compulsory. (From Latin opUonvtn, 
choice.) 

d. H Imminent means just about to 
happen, threatening, (From .Latin un- 
tnineus, overhanging.) 

5. A To fluctuate is to go’ up and down or 
to and fro. (From Latin JlucUtare, to 
move like a wave.) 

6. A To harangue is to make a loud, 
pompous or wordy speech. (From an old 
German word, hringa, a ring, and so an 
audience standing in a ring. ) 

ANSWERS rO PUZZLES 

Weird Words. Expediency (XPDNC), Alone 
(one). Short, Reviver. 

Find the I.etter, The letter S —possess, tossed, 
scissors, ass. 

Transpo.silion. MCCOI—COMIC. 

Food and Drink. The owl and the pussy cat. 
Jack Horner. Little Miss Muflfet. Jack Spralt. 
Knave of Henris. Tommy Tucker. 

One Hundred 
15 
36 
47 

— All Ways. NOON. 

98 

2 W'hat am I ? Palm. 

100 
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- Model in * Plasticine ’, the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘Plasticine’. “Presto 
Shapes ” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

. ‘Fiastieme’ B 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON . BATH . SOMERSET 



















































































